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CHAPTER L 

ONCE MOKE IN ENGLAND, 

* Hark how the snow beats against the windows 
— ^how the wind moans in the chinmey ! 'Tis 
a fearfdl night — ^yet I feel sure he will come, 
for he is like his father, whom nothing ever 
could daunt' 

* No, he will on such a night as this take a 
bed at some hotel/ 

*You have forgotten him if you think so. 
Having once sent word of his intentions, if the 
snow fell in avalanches he would come. 
Listen, isn't that the sound of wheels ? * 

' Tis your fancy — ^the snow is fer too deep to 
let any such sounds be heard/ 

VOL, L B 
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' I wish he were come, I am so anxious to 
leam the meaning of his letter. He must be 
very, very unhappy.' 

' Pooh, pooh. He has been out there in the 
East so long that his liver is affected. That's 
what makes l^im gloomy. You would be in 
the dumps yourself if you had a liver three 
times as big as it ought to be.' 

*I am in the dumps as it is.' 

* But you won't be by this time to-morrow. 
I wonder is that girl gone to bed ? ' 

*You may be sure she is not; she is too 
anxious to see her uncle.' 

' Shall I step up and see, or will you ? She 
had better come down and sit here with us.' 

* Let her alone, Tom ; she is too much excited 
to be able to talk.' 

* Why, what does she expect ? ' 

' To see the only one left — ^besides myself— of 
the Evelyns of Evelyn Hall — ^my brother — ^her 
mother's brother — the dear relative who nursed 
her when she was a baby, and then vanished 
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away into distance and obscurity, through which 
he has always appeared to her young imagina- 
tion like the inhabitant of another world.' 

^I wonder what we shall find him like. 
Will he be greatly altered, do you think ? ' 

* Let me see, how much younger is he than 
you, Mary ? ' 

' Ten years.' 

* Nay, not so much. 

* Yes, exactly.' 

'Twenty-seven! Why he was little more 
than a boy when he left.' 

*Just fifteen. With a fece classical and 
beautifully shaded by ringlets like a giri's, yet 
flashing fiercely with genius, and the spirit of 
enterprise. But he is subdued now — ^sorrow 
and suflFering have tamed him, for he loved my 
father as children seldom do love, and has lost 
him in a strange land.' 

*He tamed, Mary! Nothing can or ever 
will tame him while he is above ground. He 
is like you, love.' 

b2 
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^'Nay, Tom, I am tame enough, Heaven 
knows/ 

' Yes, while there's nothing to rouse you.' 

The wife smiled from the inward conscious- 
ness that her husband spoke truth. 

They were sitting in an old-fashioned parlour, 
too lofty and spacious to be perfectly warmed 
even by the huge coal fire that blazed before 
them. The table was laid as if for dinner, and 
a heavy chandelier threw over it a bright light. 
Along the walls, in antique gilt frames hung 
the portraits of the Evelyns, obviously a haughty 
race, for the eyes, in almost every instance, 
whether male or female, were grey, while the 
forehead waS broad and lofty, the upper lip 
curled and short, the chin round, the mouth 
closely shut, denoting energy and self-com- 
mand, the hair dark and clustering, the 
expression elevated and disdainful 

Mrs. Bethel glanced over these representa- 
tives of her ancestors, and as she did so, the 
pride of race mounted to her cheeks. *They 
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were noble/ she thought, * whatever I may be, 
and Faber is worthy, in the face of the whole 
world, to prove what they were.' 

*Tom,' she said, pointing to her mother's 
portrait, * was there ever a sweeter face ? ' 

' I don't wish to disparage your mother, but, 
in my opinion, there was and is a &ce still 
sweeter, because it is gentler and more loving.' 

* I was not thinking of myself, but of Faber, 
who when a boy was so like her.' 

* I can pay him a higher compliment — he 
was like you — so like, that despite Hie ten 
years, his face seemed to be but the reflection 
of yours/ 

There was then silence, the thoughts of 
both husband and wife being busy with, the 
past The fury of the snowstorm had mean- 
while increased — the casements shook, the 
elm trees in the garden behind groaned as 
they swung to and fro in the blast, while snow- 
drifts lashed the panes angrily, like so many 
whips. 
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The hands of the clock on the mantelpiece 
went on — twelve, half-past twelve, one. The 
mmd at such moments is assuredly not in a 
normal state. Disturbed to its lowest depths 
by love, anxiety, and expectation, tinged like- 
wise more or less by grief, with which all 
retrospects have very much to do, it appears to 
be labouring with some strange birth — the 
birth of a significant event — of an event which, 
for good or for evil, must alter its mode of being, 
its feelings, its hopes, its prospects. 

Mrs. Bethel and her husband were happier 
than it often feUs to the lot of married people 
to be — yet they had felt the sting of sorrow — 
had followed those they loved to the grave, 
had struggled with death when he was tearing 
their children fbom their arms, until he had leflk 
them but one, the second Mary, a girl not yet 
seventeen, fair as a full-blown lily, all softness, 
gentleness, beauty, with golden hair — ^and eyes, 
which she inherited from her father, of the 
brightest blue. 
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This descendant of the Evelyns, without a 
particle of their pride, was now sitting alone in 
her bedroom by a comfortable fire, making out 
in her imagination a picture of what her uncle 
Faber was to prove. * Would he be like Ma — 
that is, would he be very handsome ? She had 
heard at Mrs. Leicester's, whispers which made 
her think so — ^but handsome rather after the 
fashion of an Eastern sultan, than of an English 
gentleman — swarthy, with locks like night, and 
eyes of fire. 

Hush ! Surely that was a knock muffled by 
the snow, but still firm, distinct, and audible, 
given by a masculine hand. It was surely his. 
Mary flew downstairs, and throwing open the 
parlour door, exclaimed to her father and mother 
who had not heard the knock — * He is come/ 

Before the servants, who had now begun to 
bustle in the kitchen, were half way towards 
the hall, Mary had thrown open the street door, 
and in stepped Faber, covered with snow. 
Ere he could utter a word, he was locked in 
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the embraces of mother and daughter, whose 
utterance was choked by emotion. 

He knew them by the talisman of kindred, 
and having kissed them both affectionately, 
held out his hand to Bethel, who was the first 
to speak. 

' Welcome, thrice welcome, my boy I Come 
in, you will find us more hospitable than the 
climate/ 

Though accustomed to self-command, Faber 
was too much moved to reply. He held in his 
anns the last of his race — ^all else were in the 
tomb — and did not wish to disengage himself 
fix)m their embrace. 

The hall lamp shed a bright light upon their 
fiwjes, showing in both the hereditary beauty of 
the Evelyns ; and for the affection, the love, 
the nobleness, by which they had always been 
characterized, he could not doubt he should find 
them equally in both. 

When the greetings were over, and the 
servants had delivered him firom his snowy hat 
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and cloak, Mrs. Bethel led her brother into the 
dining-room, where Faber beheld, with a 
smile, a sapper laid out as if for a dozen men. 
Turning to her he said, — 

*I see you mean to make me welcome, but 
let us have a little talking first I have scarcely- 
heard any of your voices yei* 

This was true. Mrs. Bethel and her daughter 
were too much agitated to speak, but their 
tears told their joy, while Bethel himself, in 
spite of his affectation of manhood, experienced 
so keen a satis&ction at again beholding Faber 
under his roo^ that he wanted words to 
express it 

The servants gazed with no little surprise at 
the half-Oriental costume and aspect of the 
stranger, whose figure slightly above the 
middle height was fiill of grace and dignity. 

Impassioned people make but a poor figure 
when under the influence of strong emotion. 
Faber, whose z€^ in looking at the fire seemed 
equal at least to that of a devout Parsee, stole 
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a glance occasionally at his sister and her child^ 
or roused himself from his dream of thought to 
tell Bethel how happy he was, again to find 
himself side by side with the Mend of his 
youth, or rather of his boyhood — since before 
he had left England for Northern India, Bethel 
had acted towards him the parts both of 
brother and father. 

Most persons have experienced the tumult of 
sensations which takes possession of the soul on 
returning home after a long absence. But in 
addition to these, Faber, unfortunately, had 
others of a far less pleasant nature, which 
almost dashed the cup of joy from his lips, and 
gave his eyes the appearance of gazing at 
something apart from and beyond the persons 
visible to his bodily organs. 

This appearance, of which he was not con- 
scious, created uneasiness in the persons with 
whom he conversed, for he seemed to be only 
half in their company, his thoughts wandering 
away and attaching themselves to objects 
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possibly beyond the grave, or else beyond the 
range of power accorded to his will. Still he 
did his best to enjoy the pleasant circumstances 
in which he was placed — ^a hearty welcome 
from perhaps the only friends upon earth, he 
could with confidence call his. He saw genuine 
tokens of delight in all their faces, and 
endeavoured with his own to reflect the feeling 
— ^with more success than he anticipated — ^for 
the desire to please often begets the power. 

His appetite, which generally was keen, enar 
bled him to do justice to some of the good things 
provided for him, after which Bethel himself 
showed him his room, descanting with no small 
satis&ction as he did so, on the efforts he had 
made to give it an Oriental air, on the books 
with which he had stored the shelves, on the 
Turkish and Indian pipes that stood arranged 
against the wall, and on the delicate and costly 
kinds of tobacco which, in pretty little imitations 
of Etruscan vases, lay temptingly exposed on 
the library table. 
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When left to himself, Faber began to try 
to feel what it was to be in England. Others, 
after a journey fipom the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and a voyage from Bombay, might have 
felt weariness ; but that was a state of sensation 
of which he had never yet formed an idea, the 
wakeful energy of his mind being seconded by 
a body every way its equal For a time, he 
walked restlessly about the apartment, communi- 
cating with a handsome bedroom, in which like- 
wise there was a blazing fire, but was hardly 
conscious of time or place, or anything external 
to himself. 

His mind, totally occupied with some absorb- 
ing speculations, or hopes, or apprehensions, 
proved as little accessible to sleep as it had been 
to the fatigue of locomotion. He was far, how- 
ever, from wishing to repel the approaches of 
the drowsy god, so, putting out the lights, he 
sought with the assistance of a Bengal hubble- 
bubble, to soothe himself into forgetfiilness. The 
snow-storm had passed away before the wind, 
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the moon had risen, and its light stealing dimly 
through the blinds into the room, imparted to 
everything the semblance of objects beheld in a 
dream ; the flames of the coal fire hissed and 
crackled, as if to solicit his attention, the soft 
munnuring of the water in his pipe came to their 
assistance, he walked to one of the windows, 
drew up the blinds, threw aside the curtains, 
and looked out upon the snow, which on the 
whole surface of the garden and lawn, stretching 
back to a considerable distance, lay spread out 
in dazzling whiteness. Here and there, tall trees 
or clumps of evergreens, rose out of the soft and 
glittering carpet, which, however, though 
strangely beautiful, chilled his Oriental blood, 
and made him shiver as he gazed. 

This, then, was England; this, the goal towards 
which all his thoughts and wishes had long been 
tending ; the bu^h-place and home of his fathers ; 
this, in all likelihood, the Doume of his own am- 
bition ; and therefore, however ungenial it might 
be, he was determined to love it 
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Why, however, should such a resolution be 
necessary? Were there causes at work, cal- 
culated to create antipathy between him and his 
native land, to cast shadows athwart the moon- 
light, to eclipse even the brightness of the mid- 
day sun? The suspicion that such things 
might be, flitted like a bird of ill omen across 
his mind, throwing, as it passed, a damp over his 
hopes, and mingling with his natural energy 
and enthusiasm, a certain amount of reluctance 
to face the future. He looked forth again into 
the night — ^the very stars he had gazed at from 
the plains of Hindustan were flashing and 
twinkling there, but shorn of their tropical 
lustre, and thrown, as it were, farther back into 
the abysses of space. Yet he recognized their 
identity, and recalled, with a throbbing heart, the 
moments in which, with eyes overbrimming with 
joy, he had beheld them in the tropics. 



CHAPTER n. 

RECONNOITRING CHANCES. 

If nations are not governed by ideas, individuals 
undoubtedly are. Having remained quietly for 
a day or two at home with the Evelyns, talking 
over the past and the future, his friends striving 
to solve the enigma of his countenance, and he 
determining not to be solved, Faber repau*ed 
early one evening to the Asiatic club, of which he 
had been elected a member during his absence. 
Here he met several of his old Indian acquaint^ 
ances, and in company with one of them, a young 
nobleman, destined to exert an influence he 
could then little imagine, over the fortunes of 
some of those dearest to him. This was the 
Honourable Albert Yilliers, who, in spite of a 
handsome person, and manners highly fetscinat- 
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ing, had something so dare-devil in his bearing, 
and relaxed in his style of conversation, that 
Faber was quite as much shocked as pleased. 

Another person, about whom there hung a 
strange mystery, dropped in later in the evening 
with Henry Seaton, one of Faber's old Indian 
friends. The stranger was really a stranger to 
the whole club, except Seaton, if in truth he was 
not such to him likewise. This man, Westland 
by name, had a figure and countenance well cal- 
culated to excite uneasiness, if not apprehension. 
He was almost colossal in stature, with features 
handsome enough in themselves, but disfigured 
by an expression of scorn and menace, which 
lurked chiefly in the mouth and eyes, the former 
grimly compressed, the latter dark and gleaming 
with something like preternatural fire. A thick 
fell of coal-black hair, shading so as nearly to 
mask the upper part of his face, scarcely im- 
proved his unprepossessing aspect. His whole 
demeanour breathed disg^e, concealment, and 
very much in the inner man that needed to be 
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concealed. His eye, though it attentively sur- 
veyed every man in the room, was rather 
searching than restless; it appeared to be 
taking the mental dimensions of all present, 
for some purpose not then apparent, and when 
this design had been accomplished, ceased 
wandering from &ce to fiice, and was fixed 
steadily upon vacancy. 

Faber thought this individual so remarkable, 
that he watched the play of his features with 
quite as much attention as Mr. Westland had 
watched others. 

Men often find themselves in the relation of 
fiiends who have little sympathy with each other, 
but accept without much scrutiny the persons 
thrown in their way by circumstances. This 
was peculiarly the case with Faber and Seaton, 
who had very few points of character in common, 
except that they were both addicted to intellec-, 
tual pm*suits. 

By degrees, it might be difficult to say how, 
play was introduced, upon which a gleam of 

VOL. I. c 
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pleasure, vainly sought to be concealed, flashed 
over Westland's features, and in spite of much 
affectation of awkwardness, he soon proved him- 
self to be a master of the science, overcoming 
all those with whom he contended. Many efforts 
were made by the gamesters to catch Faber in 
their net, but having studiously kept himself 
ignorant of the whole craft and mystery of hazard, 
he escaped for the time by a frank declaration 
of the truth. 

Both Seaton and Villiers, however, made up 
their minds to have the honour of initiating him 
on some future occasion, the obvious affluence 
of his means inciting both those gentlemen 
to a sort of friendly rivalry in the enterprise. 

There was, meanwhile, one member of the 
club, for whom Faber looked out in vain — the 
Rev. Mr. Yemon, his maternal uncle, and one 
of his father's oldest friends, who, in addition to 
what his connections with the church brought 
him, possessed an ample patrimony with a mag- 
nificent taste for hospitality. 
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Faber, when a boy, had passed much time 
under his uncle's roof, both in town and country, 
petted and spoiled, as far as possible, by his 
three daughters, two of them a little older than 
himself, the third a year or two younger. 

Mrs. Yemen, with a mother's acuteness, had 
discovered a striking suitableness between young 
Evelyn, who had very brilliant expectations, 
and her youngest daughter, Alice, a charming 
romp, full of animal spirits, pretty enough for 
anything, and with sufficient resolution to head 
a regiment in a charge. But Alice's fervour, 
whatever it may have been, evaporated, ere one 
half of Faber's term of exile had elapsed — 
another partner more suitable presented himself, 
and Alice was now the mother of four or five 
children. 

While Faber was meditating on the incidents 
of this domestic chronicle, which Lucy Yemon, 
, the eldest sister, had minutely related to him 
by letter, Mr. Yernon entered, and was imme- 
diately recognized by Faber, though his own 

c2 
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identity with the curly-headed boy of fifteen, 
was not quite so apparent. 

Except for the peculiarities of costume affected 
by churchmen, Mr. Yemon would scarcely have 
been suspected of belonging to the cloth. He 
was a stout, jovial-looking man, with very fresh 
complexion, laughing blue eyes, and a high 
forehead, slightly bald. His fine brown hair 
was dashed thickly with grey ; but time, which 
had accomplished this metamorphosis, had failed 
to dash the sprightliness and good-nature which 
beamed from his face. 

* You don't remember me,' Mr. Yemon, said 
Faber, walking up to him, and holding out his 
hand, which, without waiting to consider, the 
clergyman grasped heartily. 

*No — ^yes,' he replied, as his memory, in 
great confusion, sought to tug up fix)m its lowest 
depths the impressions it had formerly deposited 
there. 

* Surely, I am right I ' he exclaimed, increas- 
ing the pressure of the stranger's hand, * There 
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can be but one face like that in the world ; it is 
that of my sister's son/ 

Faber had lived so much in solitude, that he 
had been able to preserve in their freshness the 
feelings almost of his childhood, and this refer- 
ence to his mother, whom he remembered as 
something like a sweet vision, made his heart 
bound, and his eyes moisten, 

* You are right, Mr. Vernon,' he said, trying 
to affect an air of indifference ; then throwing 
a firmer tone into his voice, he continued, 

* How are they all at home ? ' 

* All well ; but there's no one at home ; they 
are down at Wintermere.' 

The name went like an icebolt through Fa- 
ber's heart. With it were linked all the fears 
and hopes of his life — ^his &ce was blanched — 
his lips quivered ; it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty he could get out the words, 

*When do they return? Have you heard 
from them lately ? ' 

* Yes, this morning. Lady Jane, Lucy tells 
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me, is more beautiful than ever, though not 
quite well/ 
^Notwelll' 

* No ; her cheek is a little pale, she is silent, 
almost moody — occupied, I suppose, with love 
dreams, just like a wild girl of seventeen/ 

As Faber made no reply, Mr. Vernon vaulted 
to another topic, and said, 

* Shall we go home, or to your old friend Mrs. 
Leicester's ? She has heard you are expected, 
and told me to bring you as soon as you 
returned. She has all the world there, as 
usual.' 

But Faber's thoughts were not to be diverted 
from Wintermere. 

*Is Lucy,' he asked, thinking of getting 
married yet ? She used to have numerous ad- 
mirers, whose taste her beauty and wit fully 
justify.' 

* Women had better be satisfied with one of 
these qualities, for, very often, what the former 
builds up, the latter pulls down. Lucy is 
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too keen by half — ^it makes people afraid of 
her/ 

* You said her friend, Jane Percy, was in love ; 
is she — ' 

^Thinking of getting married, you mean — 
not a bit of it. Her love, I suppose, is love in 
the abstract, with some hero that the future is 
to bring forth ; though the house is full of visi- 
tors, and she has a multitude of suitors.' 
Faber braced up his nerves, and inquired, 
^ Does she take to none of them ? * 

* I fency not. Our Lucy's fault is doubled in 
her. She is the most proud and disdainful of 
her sex. Books at present are her hobby — 
though they do say — ' 

•What do they say?' 

* Why, that she has seen some one abroad, 
in whom she takes an interest ; but, if so, her 
friends are not of her mind — they are trying to 
get up a match between her and the young 
Earl of Elsington, who, according to Lucy, is 
extremely handsome.' 
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Faber now sought to change the topic, and 
saying, 

* We shall hear all about it when Lucy re- 
turns,' proposed to call on Mrs. Leicester, who 
was always at home in the evening. 

Mrs. Leicester was a widow of considerable 
means, who lived far down west, to be in the 
highest surge of fashion, which broke continu- 
ally upon her threshold, and flooded her bril- 
liant apartments. Scandal had been busy with 
her reputation in former years, but she had out- 
lived its attacks ; indeed, there were not many 
whose memories could go back as far as the era 
of her desperate flirtations coeval with the Ee- 
gent's balls, and the splendour of Conyngham's 
beauty. 

Vernon knew that Mrs. Leicester liked 
people to drive to her door in a carriage; 
nevertheless, he was satisfied on the present 
occasion with a cab. They reached about half- 
past ten o'clock, and Vernon led Faber through 
the rooms, which were rapidly filling, to the 
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mistress of the house, who had not yet emerged 
from her boudoir, where she was chatting with 
several of the elite of her acquaintances, both 
male and female. 

* Allow me,' he said, * to call to your remem- 
brance a very old friend, Mr. Faber Evelyn/ 

Mrs. Leicester, who was struck by Faber's 
very handsome person and features, pretended 
to remember him at once, though, in truth, he 
had faded utterly from her recollection. 

* Most happy to see you, Mr. Evelyn,' she 
said, rising and advancing towards him in her 
most graceful manner; for, in spite of years, 
she still affected grace, and holding out her 
shrivelled hand, carefully gloved, presented it 
obviously to be kissed. 

Faber understood the motion, and raised the 
glove with the utmost courtesy to his lips. 
Mrs. Leicester's heart opened to him at once, 
but wishing to know something of his history, 
she contrived, unperceived, to cast an inquiring 
glance at Vernon. 
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along, she related numerous anecdotes of her 
female acquaintances, some intended to pique 
his curiosity, other to excite his admira- 
tion. 

* The unquestionable belle of the season,' she 
said, * is not yet in town, but when she comes, 
you will acknowledge her to be a marvel. 
There never was anvthing so beautiful. She 
once glanced like a meteor through these rooms, 
and even now, a hundred hearts are fluttering 
at the expectation of her ava — , what do you 
call it in the East ? ' 

* Avatar,' whispered Faber ; *but who is this 
rare beauty ? ' 

* The daughter of a very old friend of 
mine' — according to report, she might very 
truly say so — * the head of one of the noblest 
families in England — the Percies of Winter- 
mere.' 

* Then you know Lady Jane Percy ? ' 
She replied, * Yes ; do you ? ' 

* Slightly. I met her in the Hills, when her 
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father visited India, and she was taken north- 
wards for her health.' 

* Indeed, how very strange ! ' 

* No ; my father was Resident at the court of 
a native prince in that part of India, so that we 
had generally to entertain all distinguished 
strangers. 

* How delightful I Of course, you admired 
Lady Jane — ah ! perhaps more — don't deny it 
. — I see the confession in your face ! ' 

*I — I — of course, it was impossible not to 
admire a person every way so lovely.' 

* Listen to me, Mr. Evelyn ; I am a woman 
of experience in these things. I was the friend 
of your mother, and, for her sake, would do 
much for you. Tell me, do you love Jane 
Percy?' 

*It would be presumptuous to call myself 
her lover. I admired her exceedingly while we 
were together — but she was then very young — 
not more than sixteen — and we have never met 
since.' 
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* Ah ! that throws a light on something which 
has long perplexed me — she has your portrait, 
has she not ? ' 

*She had a sort of photograph, I believe, 
taken by one of the gentlemen of the Residency 
— ^but whether she stiU keeps it, is more than I 
can say/ 

* Then, I can tell you, she does/ 
*How?' 

* I saw it by chance, and can perceive the 
likeness distinctly. She was sitting one day in 
her boudoir, at the old family mansion in Grros- 
venor Square, with the photograph before her, 
which, when I entered, she neither attempted 
to cover nor remove. " That is the likeness of 
a friend, Mrs. Leicester," she said, with evident 
emotion ; •** Look at it ; do you like the fea- 
tures?'' 

* " They are very fine," I answered. 

* " Fine is not the word," she replied. " They 
are matchless ! as, if you ever see their owner, 
you will acknowledge." ' 
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Mrs. Leicester then added, * I see the owner, 
and acknowledge it/ 

Faber blushed deeply, but was so lost in 
dreams of Jane Percy, that he hardly knew 
where he was, or who was speaking to him. A 
dark thought, however, flashed m a moment 
over his mind, and he said, 

* But that, perhaps, was before Jane had gone 
out much into society ; she may have since be- 
held fer more engrossing features/ 

* No one knows what may happen,' replied 
Mrs. Leicester, her natural love of mischief 
takmg for the moment the lead in her thoughts. 
' There are very handsome men in London, and, 
" les absents," you know, " ont toujours tort." 
Of course, you have written to announce your 
return ? * 

* Indeed, I have not ventured to write.' 

* Ventured ! What, do you intend she should 
learn your arrival from a third person? Gk) 
into my study and repair your error at once.' 

So saying, she led the way, and taking the 
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young man into her library, left him there, and 
returned to laugh and frolic with some one else. 
Once out of the din of company, Faber began 
to feel like himself. Yet, when he took up the 
pen, conflicting sentiments and ideas sorely per- 
plexed him. His love for Jane Percy was 
not a transient fancy, or a blazing passion, but 
a feeling which absorbed all the powers and 
directed all the inclinations of his mind. To 
lose her, would be to blight all the hopes and 
purposes of life, and to leave existence, how- 
ever long it might endure, a mere blank, upon 
which neither time nor chance could ever in- 
scribe any new characters. As he was a subtle 
reader of his own thoughts, and understood the 
metaphysics of the passions, he could not be 
deceived on this point, and, therefore, properly 

estimated the value of the woman he loved. 

I 

His ideas were now, however, in too great 
a turmoil, his anxieties too poignant, his hopes 
and fears too powerfully excited, to suffer him 
to write as he could have wished, he therefore | 
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dashed off a few hurried lines, clearly denoting 
bewilderment and trepidation, and, instead of 
entrusting the letter to a servant, went out 
himself and dropped it into the nearest pillar. 

When he returned, he found Yilliers, Seaton, 
and several other members of the club, strolling 
about the apartments, chatting with the ladies. 
In one comer, there was a small group of men 
discussing polities ; in another, four or five per- 
sons descanting on the fine arts ; while the lady 
of the house took her part, now in one circle, 
now in another. They who felt inclined, flirted, 
or made love, or circulated scandal, or related 
actual adventures under feigned names. There 
was a buzz, a rustling of dresses, a twinkling of 
fens, an incessant moving to and fro, a glare of 
lights, a mixture of fresh and faded beauties, 
numerous faces on which disappointment and 
regret, and occasionally remorse, were distinctly 
written; while others exhibited nothing but 
gay desires and hopes, the flush of triumph, 
or the visible resolution to torture a rival. 

VOL. I. D 
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The stars that twinkle in space know as 
much of each other's inner existence as the men 
and women who jostle each other in society. 
Every individual is inscrutable to every other. 
A few commonplace thoughts, a few surface 
emotions may be revealed to acquaintances or 
friends, but in every breast there is a sphere of 
consciousness closely covered and riveted in, 
never to be opened till the final day of doom. 

In the course of the evening, Mr. Vernon 
observed to Faber, 

* There is a man here to-night of whom I 
would have you beware, not for your own 
sake so much as for the sake of your 1 vely 
niece/ 

*Which is he?' 

*The person who is now talking with Mrs. 
Leicester — you saw him at the club — ^his name 
is ViUiers, a man of wild and irregular life. On 
several occasions he has paid marked attentions 
to Mary Bethel, who did not seem to receive 
them with indiflference.' 
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*She is extremely young, innocent, inex- 
perienced. Warn her against him — ^he is in- 
sidious and dangerous.' 

* But he dares not contemplate — ' 

*He would dare anything — ^his wiles, his 
adventures are notorious — ^he ought to be ex- 
cluded from decent society ; but, somehow, we 
are too tolerant in these days.' 

' Does he visit at your house ? ' 

* Occasionally, for, belonging as he does to 
the circle of our friends, it is difficult to avoid 
asking him sometimes.' 

* Does he know the Wintermeres ? ' 

*0 yes; and was thought to be a suitior 
of the present Lady Evringham, Jane's eldest 
sister, but meeting with Lord Evringham in 
Germany, she gave him the preference over 
ViUiers.' 

* What sort of person is Lord Evringham ? ' 
*I don't know. He has never been in Eng- 
land since he was a boy — ^indeed, I think he 

d2 
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was bom at Vienna, where his fitther was for 
many years ambassador/ 

The conversation then dropped, and Faber, 
on the breaking up of the party, returned home 
full of fresh solicitude. 



CHAPTER in. 

FABER IN THE TEMPLE OF HAZARD. 

There are intervals in life which, with men 
even of the most studious habits, would glide 
along with leaden pace, if not filled up with 
artificial excitement Intellectual pleasures, 
love, innocent amusements, pall at times upon 
the appetite, which hungers after something 
more absorbing, and hence the proneness in 
all ages and countries of the unemployed classes 
for gambling. 

Wealth is power, and in the battle of life, 
to wrest it fi'om our competitors by mental 
exertion, is to be victorious. What is called 
hazard, is known in reality not to be such, but 
a process regulated by fixed laws, though of 
a nature so subtile as to escape the cognizance 
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of ordinary minds. The common class of 
gamblers, therefore, trust in what they call 
their luck, a term to which they attach no 
definite meaning, though secretly they repre- 
sent it to themselves as a kind of mystic 
divinity, known to the pagans under the name 
of Fortune. 

Scientific gamblers scorn this vulgar power, 
and imagine themselves to have discovered the 
secret chains by which it is held captive, and 
forced to move in whatever direction they 
please. 

No man fond of acquisition ever possessed 
enough of riches, which are regarded as weapons 
wherewith to combat the unknown forces of 
the future. It is impossible to describe, or 
even to comprehend, the hidden charms of 
money, before which everything sublunary 
bows, — ^beauty, genius, reverence, esteem, aflfec* 
tion, in many cases even love itself. 

Faber had hitherto successfully defended him- 
self against the allurements of gambling; but 
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having received a note of mysterious brevity 
from Jane, saying she would be in town in a 
fortnight, he could devise no possible means 
of employing his energies during that pro- 
tracted interval. Could he have slept like a 
dormouse, it would have been a great relief; 
but sleep, at all times shy of approaching him, 
was now less &miliar than ever ; he, therefore, 
accepted the invitation of several of his club 
friends to repair with them one evening to an 
establishment twenty miles from London, where 
the intoxication of drawing bills upon the 
future might be tasted in its fiiUest flavour. 

As they had to traverse cross-roads and 
sequestered lanes, it was necessary to proceed 
on horseback, and as Faber vaulted into the 
saddle, he felt something of the delight he used 
to experience on Asiatic plains, while journey- 
ing from city to city at night, after the manner 
of the Orientals. The party consisted of four 
— ^Faber, Seaton, Villiers, and Sir Ealph Ding- 
welL Faber rode with Seaton in advance, 
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while the other two brought up the rear. As 
they left town, the rain began to drizzle, so, 
drawing their cloaks close about them, they 
put spurs to their horses, and entered into very 
little conversation. 

There was a moon, so that though its rays 
were intercepted by dense clouds, which were 
discharging their contents upon the earth, the 
air was filled with a dull, grey light, sufficient 
to reveal, though indistinctly, the objects around. 
The roads were bordered by leafless trees, with 
here and there a villa or a cottage, whose small 
windows sent forth a dim glinmier into the 
night. Tiny pools diversified the surfece of the 
well-made road, which, as they advanced farther 
and farther into the open country, was swept 
by raindrifts, driven furiously before the rising 
wind, that whistled through the naked trees, 
and howled below in the ravines and hollows. 

Presently they heard in their rear the clatter 
of hoofe, and as they slackened their pace, were 
soon overtaken by a horseman, who made as 
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if he would have passed, but being hailed as 
Westland by Yilliers and Dingwell, he abated 
his speed, joined the party, and entered into 
such conversation as was practicable on so un- 
promising a night. 

In a short time they turned off fix)m the 
main road into a narrow lane overhung with 
trees, and in parts so miry, that the horses 
almost stuck fast. The order of the cavalcade 
having been accidentally disarranged, Seaton 
rode on with Westland, while Dingwell and 
Villiers still kept together, and Faber lagged 
last 

He had sunk into a train of reflections, had 
forgotten where he was, and was busy with the 
future, when the wind brought a few words to 
his ear which thoroughly roused him. 

* I tell you,' said Dingwell, with an oath, ' it 
must be to-night/ 

* I would rather not,' answered YiUiers. 

* It must, or I — ' 

The remainder of the sentence was borne 
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away by the wind and rain, so that it reached 
not Faber's ear. There was something, how- 
ever, in the tone in which the few words he 
had caught were uttered, that inspired him 
with suspicions of the company into which he 
had fisdlen, and more than once suggested the 
pradence of returning to London. But his 
genius, good or evil, stuck close to his side, 
and would not suffer him to retreat He 
should always, he thought, be master of him- 
self, and as, in conformity with his Eastern 
habits, he invariably on such occasions carried 
arms, he had little to fear except from numbers. 
Still, as he was known to have large sums 
about him, and had been given to under- 
stand there would be many professed gamblers 
at the lodge, he was not entirely free from the 
suspicion that he might be called upon to use 
his revolvers. 

While he was entertaining himself with such 
thoughts, several other horsemen were heard, 
following them up the lane, each apparently 
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engaged in organizmg his own plans, for not a 
word was spoken. 

Gradually the rain ceased, and the breeze 
clearing the heavens of clouds, the moon burst 
forth just as they were passing through a little 
hamlet whose white church sent aloft its glitter- 
ing spire into the moonlight. To gaze on this 
scene of peace, Faber halted, and while he did so, 
the other horsemen passed him, six or seven in 
number, some muflBied up in cloaks, others in 
rough greatcoats, and others in coarse pea- 
jackets buttoned up to the chin, with slouching 
wide-a-wakes planted knowingly on their 
heads. 

The hamlet, lying on the north side of the 
road, was clasped round as it were by the moon- 
light, which flooded the spaces between the 
houses, painted the gables, the walls, the pent- 
houses with magic colours, converted the win- 
dows into dazzling sheets of silver, and rested 
lovingly on the garden patches as if to fertilize 
them for the ensuing spring. The whole scene 
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wa» wrapt in perfect tranquillity — ^not a dog 
barked, not a footstep was heard, even the wind 
whi(5h playod about the church spire, and the 
fi«jer(ml branches of the yew-trees, was noise- 
loHH in itH gambols. Apparently, all the life in 
tho place bad passed from the external to the 
InU^riml world, and «vas wandering in quest of 
happincHH thmugh the realm of dreams. The 
hamlet itHclf had a dream-like aspect, so that 
Olio might have fancied it to be a fragment of the 
Fata Morgana, which would vanish away with 
the next shifting of the central point of light 

I/mg might Faber have Imgered here had 
not Beaton, loath to lose a chance of diminish- 
ing his rouleaux^ ridden back in search of Imn. 

* 1 say, old fellow,* he exclaimed, * are you 
untying the knot of the Vedanta system, or 
solving the problem of how many devils can 
dance on the point of a needle ? We thought 
you had feUen into the hands of the Northern 
Thugs, and I have been despatched to the 
rescue.* 
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* All right,' replied Faber, * I was only ar- 
rested for a moment by the quiet beauty of this 
scene.' 

* It's very picturesque/ answered Seaton, 
whose thoughts, however, were not with his 
words ; * but they are waiting for us yonder, so 
give your prancer a fillip, and let us be after 
them.' 

Nothing more was said till they alighted at 
the door of the mansion, where the business of 
the night, fi^ught with many ups and downs, 
with agony to some, with fierce rejoicing to 
others, was to take place ; grooms in smart 
liveries stood ready to lead away the horses, 
while the gentlemen, secretly agitated by 
mingled hopes and forebodings, strode with ap- 
parent coolness into the palace of chance. 

They who know what stuff gamblers are 
made of, need not be told that although one 
great idea overdominates their minds, they by 
no means disdain such provocatives of their 
terrestrial appetites as are reconcilable with a 
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clear head, and an unfeltering hand. The 
establishment, accordingly, was of a mixed cha- 
racter, partly Paphian, partly Dionysiac, though 
the delights flowing from these sources were 
always subordinate to the worship of For- 
tune. 

Dice, cards, billiards, were in full play, when 
Faber entered with Seaton. Among the most 
earnest of the gamesters, he noticed several 
ladies with hands tremulous and cheeks flushed, 
as if without the preliminary arts and practices 
they would clutch the notes and gold which lay 
in tempting piles upon the table. 

Faber, previous to initiation, was invited to 
join Yilliers, Westland, and Seaton at supper, 
where everything most delicate and recherche 
was laid out with taste — ^the plates were of 
embossed silver, the wine sparkled in crystal 
beakers, or came forth foaming from those long- 
necked vases of glass which imprisoned the 
costly vintage of Champagne. 
Westland, who sat next Faber, now seemed 
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much less repulsive than when he first made 
his avatar at the Asiatic club ; whether wine 
had enlivened his heart, or the prospect of those 
tremendous victories which he meant that night 
to achieve. 

: * You come from the East, Mr. Evelyn,' he 
said. * I have been across the " Herring-pond," 
myself, and have seen just enough to make me 
regret being exiled by circumstances to the 
foggy north.' 

*I like England,' answered Faber, * though 
the glimpse I caught of Italy and France, on my 
way home, convinces me I should like them 
much better.' 

* Have you visited Germany, Mr. Evelyn ? * 

* No ; but I hope to do so.' 

* It is a country much fuller of interest to an 
Englishman than the Romano-Celtic provinces 
of the defunct Roman Empire. The old Teu- 
tonic imagination and love of excitement, 
diverted fix)m statesmanship and literature by 
despotism, direct their currents with double 
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force towards play, and convert all its great 
cities into gold-fields.' 

* Or into centres of ruin and haunts of 
suicide.' 

* That's as it happens. To men of sense and 
courage they can prove neither the one nor the 
other. In play, the intellect, where there is 
any, predominates over everything, as in science, 
in war, in government Weak men can neither 
eiyoy wealth nor preserve it. Whatever they 
have, they must lose one way or another. In 
their possession it is like a candle in the hand 
of a blind man which can serve no purpose 
but to set fire to the house ; the sooner they 
are deprived of the implements of mischief the 
better. 

Faber laughed, and said : 

* The theory is admirably suited to the place. 
I am come to have the candle taken out of my 
hands.' 

*That will depend on no one but yourself, 
Mr. Evelyn.' 
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Then, lowering his voice to a whisper, which 
could be overheard by no one, he added — * Ab- 
stain from these poisons, if you would preserve 
your light, so that it may help you to walk 
warily amongst pitfalls. Will you try your 
hand at billiards ? ' 

The last words were spoken so as to be heard 
by all around, and it was concluded that the 
great gambler was impatient to clear out Faber 
before anyone else should have a chance. The 
challenge was, however, accepted, and the an- 
tagonists moved off towards the billiard-room. 
As they went, Westland whispered to Faber, 

' Look on chiefly to-night, and reserve your- 
self for another opportunity. It is never too 
late to be plucked, the eagles are all here ! ' 

In the billiard-room, he said, 

'Just give me an opportunity of observing 
your play ; we'll have no stakes. It shall be a 
trial of skill.' 

Many lookers-on were attracted round the 
table, while the two strangers, for such they 
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were, strove eagerly for the mastery, Westland 
had hever before encountered so formidable an 
adversary. Faber's hand was as steady as a 
machine ; his mind finely balanced and cahn ; 
his glance unerring. He had played with 
Hindu gentlemen, whose skill and tact are pro- 
verbial, until the cue and balls seemed in his 
hands like enchanted toys, which could do no 
other than obey. Westland contemplated his 
manoeuvres with delight. 

* You have no match in this house,' he said. 
* Yet abstain to-night ; if we meet again, I will 
explain my reasons.' 

It needed little to deter Faber from engaging 
in what he disliked. To the great disappoint- 
ment, therefore, of his friends, he stood aloof to 
watch the operations of others, especially of 
Westland, who at billiards, rouge-et-noir, and 
dice, won from YiUiers, Seaton, and Dingwell, 
sums to pay which would beggar them. 

As they proceeded from one desperate plunge 
to another, their looks became pale, agitated. 
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ghastly, their hands trembled, their eyes glared, 
there appeared to be madness in their brains ; 
while Westland, calm, collected, resolute, 
shivered all the lances directed against the 
panoply of skill in which he stood incased. 

To escape from the painfol spectacle which 
presented itself to his eyes, Faber wandered 
away beneath the glare of numerous chandeliers 
to watch the aspect of other groups. Money 
was everywhere changing hands rapidly — 
low-muttered curses, or loud screams of agony 
or exultation, struck upon his ear as he moved 
along, so that disgusted, wearied, heated, he put 
on his hat and cloak, and walked out, to escape 
the infernal din and enjoy the quiet of the 
fields, inwardly determined that this night's 
experience, which had hitherto proved in- 
noxious, should be the last. 

The character of winter is capricious — frost 
had succeeded to rain — the moon low in the 
west was strewing the fields far and near with 
seed pearls — the north wind swept bracingly by 

E 2 
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— ^the owl in some distant steeple hooted forth 
her impatience of the cold. To a man nnder 
the influence of fancy, the scene was inviting, 
and without much considering in what direction 
he moved, Faber strolled away, enjoying the 
crisp elasticity of the frozen ground. 

Within, preparations were making for a 
tragedy. The men whose notes of hand for 
sums exceeding all they- were worth in the 
world, Westland had put careftdly into his 
pocket-book, met in a little room upstairs to 
consider what was to be done. To suflfer him 
to escape was totally out of the question. The 
dreadfiil pocket-book which held incomes, for- 
tunes, estates, must be wrested from him at all 
hazards. But who would undertake the task ? 
His size, his strength, his courage, his fierceness, 
which hung about him like an atmosphere, 
made the undertaking an affair of no ordinary 
danger. He was known besides to wear arms, 
and it was impossible to look once upon his 
face and entertain the slightest doubt that he 
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would use them. The party assembled in the 
well-locked apartment, consisted of Villiers and 
Dingwell, with two of the men in pea-jackets 
and wide-awakes who had passed Faber in the 
hamlet 

* He has my acceptance/ said Villiers, * for 
eighty thousand pounds/ 

*And mine for fifty thousand/ exclaimed 
Dingwell. The losses of other gamblers were 
still greater. The pea-jackets had lost nothing, 
being mere hangers on of the establishment, 
retained for such work as was now to be done. 

Where was Seaton ? He too was among the 
losers ; but it had not been judged safe by the 
conspirators to make him a partner in their 
plot. He would in all likelihood have refiised, 
and might even have gone so far as to put 
Westland on his guard. What had become of 
Evelyn ? His rouleaux were untouched, and 
Villiers and Dingwell blamed themselves for a 
great oversight in not having delivered him 
fix)m part of his burden. 
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This, however, was not the point now. In 
what way was Westland to be assaulted ? Who 
should undertake it, and with what weapons ? 
Revolvers made a noise; poniards were of 
doubtful efficacy. 

*Just listen to me,* said one of the pea- 
jackets. * Harry and I will go out first, and 
stretch a good stout rope across the lane, which 
when he dashes against it, will bring Master 
Westland to terra firma ; we can then whip it 
round his neck, and either tighten it there, or 
swing him up between the trees. His horse 
will bolt, and he may be supposed to have 
hung himself 

The ingenious plan was approved by all 
present, and while the pea-jackets went out to 
arrange the machinery, the gentlemen de- 
scended to sup with their victim. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SCENE CHANGES TO WINTERMERE ABBEY. 

There had been a grand reception at Winter- 
mere Abbey, at which, in addition to the earl's 
guests, all the nobles and gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood were present. Still, the party broke 
up at a moderately early hour — that is, about 
(me o'clock, and Jane Percy, to whom, in her 
present mood of mind, all such gatherings were 
distasteful, gladly retired to her own room to 
brood over the conflicting thoughts that tor- 
tured her young mind, and impressed deeply 
upon it something like the sternness of age. 

In one of her sources of sorrow the whole 
femily participated ; night and day it lay open 
in their hearts, pouring forth its bitter waters, 
tarnishing their grandeur, polluting the bless- 
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ings of fortune, and depressing them in point of 
happiness below the level of their meanest hinds. 

In the daughter's case, what should have 
been a countervailing force, proved, owing to 
the sensitiveness and delicacy of her nature, an 
ally of the femily affliction. Youth, however, 
has always in itself so many springs of energy 
and hope, that even the severest calamities fail 
entirely to subdue their possessor. 

From the vast saloon where she kissed and 
said good-night to her fetther and mother, Jane 
was accompanied up the broad, antique, gilded 
staircase to her chamber-door by Lucy Yemon, 
whom the gaieties of the evening had over- 
whelmed with pleasure. She had been smitten 
with admiration, almost with love, by four 
or five gentlemen, whose attractions were so 
equally balanced in her mind that she could 
not as yet decide to which she should accord 
the preference. 

To give vent to her animal spirits she would 
have sat up the remainder of the night, had she 
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received the least encouragement; but Jane, 
who felt a strong desire to be alone, brought 
their colloquy abruptly to a termination at the 
bedroom door. 

The apartment into which she now entered, 
might, if magnificence were synonymous with 
ccmtent, have soothed the perturbation of an 
Eastern princess. 

Lofty, adorned with noble pictures, statues 
of white marble, standing on pedestals of green 
jasper, mirrors of the rarest and costliest kind, 
silken hangings depending in ample folds fix)m 
the roo^ and warmed by two blazing fires, it 
seemed formed to be the abode of peace. 

Near one of these stood the maid, ready to 
disrobe her mistress, but Jane dispensiug with 
her services, she retired, nothing loath, to yield 
to that sleep which already hung heavy on her 
eyelids. 

The appearance presented at this moment 
by the youthfiil and lovely descendant of the 
Percies, was singularly striking : tall and slim. 
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her dress of white ribbed silk, trimmed with 
rich lace, fell in gracefdl folds to the floor ; the 
open sleeves displayed her round, white arms ; 
her right hand, gloveless and white as milk, 
rested against her cheek in the attitude of deep 
thought, while the other hung listlessly by her 
side. Her face was regularly beautifiil, with 
lofty expansive forehead, large blue eyes, 
straight nose, delicately proportioned; lips 
pouting, and very red, the upper one short; 
the chin rounded and dimpled, the neck long, 
white, and swan-like. Her hair, of dark 
auburn, had its luxuriance restrained by strings 
of Orient pearls, and gold pins of antique work- 
manship. Her complexion, though indicative 
of full health, and dazzlingly fair, was colour- 
less throughout, which showed the more 
strikingly, by contrast, the roseate bloom of 
her lips and her long dark eyelashes and eye- 
brows. A heavy diamond necklace descended 
to the bosom, which had not yet acquired the 
fall proportions of womanhood, and as it rose 
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and fell with the breath, reflected with its soft 
coruscations the brilliant light of the lamps 
which fell upon it from the mantelpiece. 

After remaining for a considerable time in 
this attitude, lost in thought, Jane roused her- 
self walked to the door and locked it, then 
returned to the fireplace nearest her bed, and 
taking down one of the lamps, placed it before 
her on a table. 

Unlocking a. drawer, she drew forth from 
it a miniature, which she kissed and gazed at 
intently, while tears filled her eyes. Her 
last letter had been brief, hurried, probably 
unkind. Should she write again to remove 
any anxiety it might have created? She 
studied the miniature, or rather photograph, as 
if she expected it to calm her perturbation. It 
was that of a face which seemed easy to read, 
but suggested more doubt and uncertainty the 
more it was dwelt upon. Was the man whose 
likeness lay before her capable of rising above 
all prejudice, — of combating aU sinister in- 
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fluences, — of interpreting unfavourable circum- 
stances in the most unbiassed spirit, — of severing 
the object of his love from its dark surround- 
ings, and believing in its unstained purity in 
the midst of crime and pollution ? 

She thought herself culpable for entertaining 
the least doubt. The face was that of Faber 
Evelyn — ^yet she did doubt, did hesitate, did 
resist the powerful inclination within her to 
open her heart to him, make, him her judge, 
and depend for happiness or misery upon his 
decision. The tears came thick as she medi- 
tated ; her heart throbbed, her bosom heaved, 
she leaned her head upon the table and sobbed 
aloud. 

At length her mind, having recovered some 
degree of calmness, she took up a pen and 
wrote as follows : — 

* My dear Fabeb, — My last note must have 

> 
been an enigma to you — I am an enigma to my- 
self, but not in the matter of love. I repeat now 
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what I told you in India, that my heart's devo- 
tion to you is unfaltering, and will only tenninate 
with my existence. Yet, dearest Faber, I am 
most unhappy. In a day or two expect me in 
town, and expect at the same time — ^no ! no I 
I am mad! You fear rivals — ^fear your own 
soul much sooner. I tell you that nothing that 
breathes could take me from you. I may be 
called fierce, disobedient, wanting in natural 
affection, if they please, but I have given 
myself to you, and am yours ; that is if, when 
you know all, you think me worthy of accept- 
ance. Dearest, dearest love, my very soul is 
torn by contending emotions ; my thoughts, I 
take God to witness, are as pure as innocence 
itself, yet infamy hangs over me ! Yes, infamy 
of the most withering and polluting kind. You 
shall know all — you shall judge me — ^but not 
now. I must have time to impart strength to 
my resolution, — courage to my heart, — ^boldness 
to my forehead. 

* You will hear much to distress you. Our 
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house is like some of those of which, with thril- 
ling horror, you and I read together, beneath 
the whispering cedars of the Himalaya, 

*Yet, suppress all temptation to think dis- 
paragingly of me. I have your image before 
me as I write, but I need it not ; it is engraved 
in ineflfaceable lines on my heart, where all 
angels may behold it at the last day. There- 
fore, if you value me, fear nothing, only wait. 
* Yours, for ever, 

* Jane Percy.' 

She laid down the pen, read over what she 
had wiitten. Would it grieve him ? It surely 
must. Yet if she wrote again, the same cir- 
cumstances must be alluded to. Lucy Vernon 
had heard, perhaps seen, things which, without 
a thorough explanation, could not fetil to 
awaken suspicion in Faber's mind ; and with a 
thorough explanation would they not produce a 
worse effect — ^would they not alienate him from 
her, would they not condemn him to anguish 
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and her to contempt and scorn for ever? The 
bare idea was too horrible to be endured. She 
sprang to her feet, paced the room, and mur- 
mured to herself — 

* Whatever others may be, I am pure, I am 
innocent If Faber be capable of injustice, let 
him reject me ; he cannot, shall not quench my 
love for him, that I will cheinsh to the grave/ 

The heiress of the Percies had one unfeshion- 
able peculiaritiy — she was deply religious. 
When the storm of passion therefore had blown 
over, she knelt beside her bed, and directed 
her thoughts where there is no fear of injustice, 
of misconstruction, of unmerciMness. Tran- 
quillity returned to her as she prayed, after 
which, in a sweet and softened mood, she rose, 
undressed, and sprang like a child into her bed, 
where she nestled her cheek against the pillow, 
and was beginning to think of sleep, when she 
heard a slight knocking at her door. 

Arising and throwing it open, she beheld 
Lucy Vernon, looking pale and agitated as the 
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glimmer of the candle she carried fell on her 
fiace. 

* Let me come in, dear Jane/ she exclaimed, 

* there is something in my room ; I think a man 
under my bed — I distinctly heard him breathe/ 

Jane smiled, and when they were inside the 
door, said — ' We must go and see.' 

*0h no! for Heaven's sake,' replied Lucy. 

* It may be a murderer ! ' 

* Well,' observed Jane, * we are two, we can 
easily give the alarm ; if we don't, he may kill 
all our friends.' 

While saying this, and throwing on her 
dressing-gown, thoughts fer more distressing 
than fear of a murderer swept over her mind. 
She then went forth into the corridor, and pro- 
ceeded into Lucy's chamber, followed by her 
timid and trembling friend; advancing a few 
steps, she stopped and listened, for though far 
from timid, she was not altogether without fear, 
and Lucy's terror was almost great enough to 
communicate itself even to her. 
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The sound of strong breathing certainly 
came from under the bed — ^the murderer or 
whatever else he might be, was little apprehen- 
sive of danger thus to fall asleep in the midst 
of his intended victims. She beckoned Lucy 
to retreat, and following her, returned to her 
room, to arm herself with one of the antique 
daggers that hung as ornaments against the 
wall 

Lucy's chamber lay next her own, so that 
little time was spent in passing from one to the 
other; yet when they returned, the breathing 
had ceased, so that Jane concluded the man had 
awakened and was on his guard. However, 
she lifted the valance and looked ; there was 
nothing to be seen, but at the same moment a 
light step was heard in the corridor, retreating 
towards the farther part of the abbey, where 
no one slept. Jane hastened to pursue it, and 
Lucy afraid to be left behind, followed close. 
They entered chamber after chamber — again in 
the corridor the footstep was heard. 

VOL. L F 
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* It is a spectre/ exclaimed Lucy. 

* Spectre or no spectre/ replied Jane, *we 
will soon find it out* 

She was mistaken, for after carrying on the 
search till both were shivering and half dead 
with cold, they returned to Jane's chamber, 
where Lucy insisted on remaining for the night 

Stirring up the fire and warming themsfelves, 
they once more went to bed, where, in spite of 
her fears, Lucy was soon asleep, clasping Jane 
in a sort of agony of affection which left her 
Mend no chance of following her example. 

By degrees, as Lucy's drowsiness became 
more complete ; Jane disengaged herself, turned 
on the other side and tried to sleep. But it 
would not do. The tumult of her thoughts 
which everything conspired to augment, kept her 
brain in such a state of excitement, that forget- 
fulness came not to her relief till the grey 
glimmer of a winter's dawn broke into the 
chamber. Then, worn out, and exhausted by 
anxiety, she sank into a profound slumber. 
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Lord and Lady Wintermere breakfested next 
morning in their own room, not, as was supposed, 
in consequence of fatigue, but that they might 
hold a consultation on the state of the family. 
Jane was far too frank and upright to carry 
on a clandestine correspondence. Immediately 
therefore on receiving intelligence of Faber's 
return, she had informed her parents, and 
expressed a strong wish either that he should 
be invited to the abbey, or that the feimily 
should go to London, because in one way or 
another, see him she must 

The earl was a man considerably above the 
middle height, with long thin, though handsome 
features, and an expression of excessive nervous- 
ness. His eyes, like his daughter's, were blue, 
though much dimmed by time, which had 
covered his head with snow, given a slight stoop 
to his figure, and a tremulous uncertainty to 
his gait He sat close to the fire in an easy- 
chair, wrapt in a morning dress of flowered 
crimson velvet, kept tight round the waist by 
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a thick silken cord, witii heavy tassels tied 
carefully in front. On his head he wore a cap 
also of crimson velvet, richly embroidered 
with gold, from beneath which his thin white 
hair descended in waves to his shoulders. 

Lady Wintermere offered a striking contrast 
to her husband, from whom, in point of age, she 
differed very little. Her features small and 
delicate, still gave evidence of the rare beauty 
for which she had been distinguished in her 
youth. Descended fix)m the ancient Norman 
family of de Cr^vecoBur, all the pride of her 
race appeared to have been concentrated in her, 
and flashed incessantly from her piercing dark 
eyes. Robed in a loose dressing-gown of violet 
silk, with a rich lace cap arranged gracefully 
over a profusion of dark curls, the * dowry 
probably of a second head,' she appeared more 
like a queen than a subject, though over her 
face there hung an unmistakable air of sorrow, 
that, through the impatience with which it was 
borne, might be almost mistaken for anguish. 
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Her eagle spirit; prone by nature to soar above 
the clouds, chafed visibly against some cham 
which dragged her towards earth, and com- 
pelled her to realize her affinity to the classes 
which inwardly she loathed and scorned. 

*What is to be done,' said her husband, 
* with this wayward girl, but for whom I would 
leave England to-morrow? life in it has 
become intolerable/ 

* Leave Jane to me,' replied the mother. * I 
will undertake to bring her to reason.' 

* You undertake, dear, what you will never 
be able to perform. There is more in her 
character than we have yet discovered You 
had better leave her to me.' 

*What! do you think she would dare to 
disobey her mother ? ' 

* Dare, love ! Why, believing herself to be 
right, she would dare to set the whole world at 
defiance. Trust me, we must take another 
course with her — appeal to her reason, she is 
reasonable — appeal to her love, she is affection 
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ate — ^but pray don't talk of obedience ! When 
did a Percy ever brook such an argument ? ' 

If Lady Wintermere had vices of character, 
want of love for her hu^and and her daughter 
was not among the number. She would have 
sacrificed her life for either of them ; but from 
an inward conviction of possessing something 
like inMibility, she was by no means disposed 
to sacrifice her judgment, her opinions, or her 
authority. After musing for a while, she 
observed in a tone of contrition, 

*We were to blame, greatly to blame, to 
permit the association of our child with one so 
&r beneath her in rank.' 

* Nay, my love, you mistake the matter. An 
English gentleman, and Mr. Evelyn is un- 
doubtedly such, thinks himself on a level with 
princes/ 

* Thinks himself!' 

^ Pardon me, he is so. The king is but a 
gentleman, and in mind and manners, no king 
is superior to Mr. Evelyn. Of course we have 
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other views for Jane, but remember, my oppo- 
sition to his claims rests solely on those views, 
and deference to your wishes.' 

* You surprise me, Reginald/ 

* I tell you what, Alicia, had you been in 
Jane's place, and I and Mr. Evelyn suitors for 
your hand, I should have trembled for your 
decision.' 

* I feel shame for you, Lord Wintermere!' 
she exclaimed, rising from her chair, and pacing 
the room angrily, while the large tears stood in 
her eyes. 

* Do you think my love so frail as to balance 
for a moment between you and any other man ? 
If an emperor had knelt at my feet, after I had 
once seen you, I would have spumed him.' 

* I know yon would, Alicia,' he replied, rising, 
drawing her to him, and pressing her to his 
breast * I know you would, my darling 1 Only 
think our daughter to be made of the same 
materials, to be the reflection of her mother, 
proud as Lucifer, tender and loving as a seraph. 
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She wfll do what you would have done, depend 
upon it The man she has chosen is as noble 
as the proudest Percy that ever breathed, and 
when he comes to know everything, may 
possibly decline allying himself witti us/ 

* Would that prove his iiobleness of soul ? * 

' It would prove his keen sense of honour I ' 

* Then you think it would be a condescension 
on the part of Mr. Evelyn to ask the hand of 
your daughter ? ' 

* No, love, he has asked it of her, and she has 
given it to him, and my conviction is, that 
what she has given she will never take back, 
unless through the influence of calamitous cir- 
cumstances it should be rejected. Take my 
advice, love, — say nothing whatever to Jane— 
young as she is, she is folly able to judge for 
herself. I would place my honour and the 
honour of my house unhesitatingly in her hands. 
She is in every respect your daughter. Let us 
dismiss this point therefore, and come to the 
other.' 
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Lady Wintermere suffered herself to be 
soothed, but looked pale, and trembled when 
she was invited to approach the other topic to 
which her husband alluded. 

* I fear,' she said, * you are right, Reginald. 
We must leave England, must, for a while at 
least, be exiles — the &cts will come to light, 
and if they do, I would rather become an ancho- 
rite, and hide myself in a cell in the rock, 
than move an object of disdain or pity through 
the circles of English society.' 

* Then go at once and tell Jane we leave for 
London to-morrow.' 

* Why not to-night, why not in an hour ? I 
shall be ready, and so will Jane. The Vemons 
will accompany us. All the others have left/ 

He replied, *Well, dear, in an hour, — ^the 
sooner the better/ 

Jane and Lucy were at length awakened by 
a rustling and scratching at the door, which 
revealed in an instant to Jane's mind, the 
character of the night's intruder — ^no other than 
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Carlo, the Newfoundland dog, which had taken 
a great liking to Lucy, and was come again to 
give a fresh proof of his affection. 

*0h, how silly!' she exclaimed; *I under- 
stand the whole affair now:' and getting out 
of bed, she let in her old friend, who almost 
knocked her down in his obstreperous joy. 

* Down, down. Carlo,' exclaimed Jane. 
Carlo obeyed in an instant, and lay down 

before the fireplace, which, though the fire had 
gone out, was still warm. While they were 
dressing. Lady Wintermere entered to announce 
their sudden departure for London, at which 
Jane's eyes sparkled, while her cheeks flushed 
for joy. 

* Thank you, dear mamma,' she said, throwing 
her arms about her mother's neck. * Thank you, 
thank you. I know it is for me.' 

- * Dear child,' replied the mother, * you think 
you know too much. I do not say it is exclu- 
sively for you.' 

* No, but you mean it. I shall be ready.' 
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* No doubt,' replied Lady Wintermere. * And 
you, Lucy, what do you say to this sudden 
journey ? ' 

* Oh, I repeat Lady Jane's words — ^I shall be 
ready, and so I am sure will ma, and Fanny. 
I must hasten and tell them/ 

* You have merely to dress yourself, dear. I 
will perform that office for you. Your mamma 
may not be quite so willing to be put in motion 
at so short a notice.' 

*0 yes, ma is a femous traveller. She 
loves the excitement' 

Li a short time the guests had breakfasted, 
and were in the carriages, ready to set off for 
the railway station. Lord Wintermere rode 
with the Vemons, Jane with her mother, who 
had made this arrangement for the purpose of 
having a word with her by the way. 

* I trust,' she said, breaking into the subject 
abruptly, * you have entered into no irrevocable 
engagement with Mr. Evelyn. Lord Elsington, 
you know, a man of your own rank, has 
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taken the proper course, and spoken to your 
&ther/ 

* Dear mamma, you imply by your language, 
a censure on Mr. Evelyn, who did not speak to 
papa. But he is not to be censured. He is a man 
of little worldly experience, having passed his 
life among Asiatics, whose ways are not as our 
ways. He loved me, and told me so, was not 
that acting like a man ? * 

^ Yes, like a man, no doubt But what did 
you say ? • 

* I said the truth — I said I loved him — I said 
I would never love another — ^that, mamma, is 
what I said/ 

^But you should have reflected, should have 
asked your father and me.' 

* What I asked whether I loved him or not ? 
I knew that without asking.* 

* That, of course, is not what you should have 
asked — but knowing as you did that you loved, 
whether or not you ought to acknowledge it* 

< Oh, ma, I am too young to be so artful He 
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won my heart by his gentleness, by what I may 
truly call his reverential, I may almost say, his 
religious adoration of me. He approaches me 
as men might approach a divinity — the very 
atmosphere is purified by his breath — ^he loves as 
one might love a spirit. Yet, I see distinctly 
he is agitated by the strongest passion.' 

* You surprise me, Jane. How came you to 
be so well versed in the signs and language of 
the passions ? ' 

* I don't know, I have read, I have studied, I 
have thought — ^I know no other means by which 
I came to be so well instructed.' 

* Be it so, but in the position in which w© 
now all are, there is no time to think of love. 
We are to leave England.' 

* What I When ? ' she exclaimed, interrupt- 
ing her mother. 

* Calm yourself, my dear Jane. In a very 
short time. A dreadful revelation appears to 
be at hand in spite of all the efforts your &ther 
has made, and will yet make, to avert it' 
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* Ah, is it possible ? Are there no signs of 
grace, of repentance, of amendment ? ' 

*NoneI' 

* Oh, God, my heart will break. Oh, mamma, 
oh, my father. Lean your head on my breast, 
dear mother, there is not a thought, a feeling 
there, for which you will ever have cause to 
blush ' 

The mother leaned her head on her daughter's 
breast, and tears partly sweet, partly bitter, 
came to her relief. She could not then foresee 
how many tears, fer more scalding and bitter 
she was yet to shed, with what anguish her proud, 
yet loving heart, would be wrung. At present, 
all she knew was, that her maternal policy 
had, in almost every instance, been thwarted 
— ^that her eldest daughter was unhappy, 
that her youngest displayed a strong inclination 
to disappoint her hopes, and — she dared not 
proceed any further — anguish approaching to 
agony paralyzed her powers of thought. 

Arrived at the railway station, the whole 
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party got into the same carriage, and the con- 
versation necessarily became general. The 
servants, especially Davies, Jane's favourite 
maid, followed in another carriage, where as 
ihey filled it, to the entire exclusion of strangers, 
several incidents connected with the abrupt 
departure of the family were discussed in a 
remarkably unceremonious way. 



CHAPTER V. 



A FATE DECIDED. 



Persons with the prospects of crime uppermost 
in their minds, often to serve a present purpose 
affect gaiety, but the two things being wholly 
irreconcilable, carry their imitation so far 
beyond nature, that their mirth, through its 
entire unreality, becomes ghastly. 

They who now resolved on Westland's assas- 
sination had not been accustomed to murder. 
Strong excitement, irritation at their losses, 
apprehensions in one case of poverty, and rage 
at the scomM and contemptuous manner of 
their victor, had, in some degree, blinded them 
to the hideousness of their undertaking ; yet so 
reluctant are all men to break for the first time 
into the house of life, that they found it neces- 
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sary to madden their brains with wine, in order 
to render themselves equal to the task of im- 
bruing their hands in blood. 

It is a fact, however, that even the thick veil 
of intoxication has its rents and thin places 
through which the soul obtains glimpses, though 
indistinct, of the true character of the acts which 
are to annihilate its peace. 

This, on the night of which we are speaking, 
was particularly the case with Yilliers. His 
mind staggered under the conviction that ruin, 
absolute and irretrievable, must overtake him on 
the morrow, unless he consented to become a 
companion of Cain and Judas Iscariot, smiling 
upon and feasting the man whom he meant to 
murder. 

The air of the supper-room where Westland 
sat cheerfiiUy eating and drinking among the 
assassins, seemed to Yilliers' excited fancy 
coloured like blood. He talked loud, he laughed, 
he now and then addressed to Westland, 
speeches offensive, almost insulting, in order to 
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soothe his conscience with the pretext, that in 
what he was about to do he should only be 
avenging an injury ; but either success had ren- 
dered the winner content and pleased, or else he 
suspected what was aimed at, and dexterously 
avoided the snare. 

It was now about half-past three o'clock in 
the morning — the pea-jackets had gone ahead 
to arrange the machinery of death — ^the other 
actors in the drama dropped out of the room one 
after another — ^yet several persons, innocent of 
all knowledge of what was in contemplation, 
continued to joke and chat with Westland, who 
had never before been known to throw himself 
so heartily into the pleasures of social inter- 
course. 

More than one of his jovial comrades advised 
him, as it would soon be morning, to put off his 
departure till it should be light ; but looking at 
his watch, and seeing it was not far from four 
o'clock, he ordered out his horse, wished them 
good-night, or rather good-morning, wrapped 
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his cloak about him, and went forth into the 
night 

Charmed by his superior powers of conversa- 
tion, the half-tipsy worshippers of Fortune stood 
around to see him mount — several grooms were 
in the court, with lanterns, for the moon had 
set, and it was very dark. Westland vaulted 
gaily into the saddle, his high-blooded horse 
reeled and pranced, the grooms let go the bridle, 
he waved them good-by with his hand, and rode 
away. 

At the distance of a full mile down the lane, 
his assailants lay in wait for him, two holding 
the rope stretched across from tree to tree, the 
other two lying under shelter of the hedges, 
which in that part grew so high, and spread so 
far, that their branches nearly met. 

More than once the idea suggested itself to 
their minds that their prey would remain till 
the next day at the establishment, and so 
escape them. They listened — no clatter of 
ho(^ was heard — the cold air began to sober 
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them, and doubts of success mingled painfully 
with sinister forebodings. 

At length something was heard in the dis- 
tance — ^it was certainly the tramp of a horse, 
but slow and measured, ringing on the slightly- 
frozen earth. Hark! was it not accompanied 
by the roll of wheels ? It was I 

Exasperated by disappointment — ^for it could 
not be Westland — ^they were almost inclined to 
attack anyone that might pass. The wheels 
came nearer and nearer — the object of their 
alarm proved to be a peasant in a cart — the 
rope was lowered, and he was allowed to go by 
in peace. Little dreaming through what com- 
pany he moved, the poor fellow drove slowly 
along, humming a tune to himself and probably 
reckoning up the gains he was to make at the 
market 

In the absorption of their minds, the con- 
spirators soon forgot this untoward incident, 
and directed all their powers of hearing, now 
strained to the utmost, towards the establish- 
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ment. Presently the approach of a horseman 
was faintly heard in the distance — ^it must be, 
it was Westland. Their hearts seemed to leap 
into their throats. The deed they were about 
to perpetrate, on which they had now had full 
time to reflect, seemed more and more fearftd 
every moment — their excitement augmented, till 
it approached madness, and Villiers whispered 
to Dingwell, 

* I think we had better let him go/ 

* What, and be ruined,' replied the other, in 
a hoarse whisper. * No, 111 blow him to atoms 
first.' 

Then addressing the pea-jackets, he bade 
them have the rope in readiness, since it would 
be needed in a minute or two. 

Westland, fearing and suspecting nothing, 
rode along at a canter. His horse, with eyes 
better adapted than those of the rider to discern 
objects in the dark, evidently saw the liers-in- 
wait under the hedges, for he began to rear, 
and would have turned round, had not his rider 
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plunged his spurs into his sides, upon which he 
dashed wildly on. The tightened rope just 
touched the tips of his ears as he rushed past 
the assassins, and coming right against his 
master's breast, strack him to the ground, 
where he lay stunned and senseless, while 
the two inferior ruflBans twisted and tightened 
the rope about his neck. 

Now for the book I 

Dingwell, thrusting his hand into Westland's 
pocket, sought for it a while in vain. Villiers, 
likewise, assisted in this honourable search with 
as little success; for the object they sought, 
having been put carelessly into an outside breast 
pocket, had dropped out as its owner fell, and 
lay all the while on the ground at their feet 

Just at this moment, the noise as of footsteps 
was heard — ^the murderers paused, listened — 
all was still, it must have been the wind 
whispering in the trees over their heads. 

Where could the pocket-book be, not in the 
coat, not in the greatcoat? 
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* Try the cloak ! ' exclaimed one of the men. 

The cloak was tried, all its pockets were 
empty. He must, then, have left it accident- 
ally behind, or lost it on the road, or concealed 
it in a secret place under the flap of his saddle. 
What was to be done? Should they push 
on, try to overtake the horse, and examine 
the saddle? Would it suflfer itself to be 
caught ? 

Various causes concurred to confuse their 
ideas. The prize for which they had engaged 
in their desperate enterprise seemed likely to 
escape them. Among four accomplices, one 
might be overcome by fear, turn traitor, and 
bring ruin on the rest At their feet lay the 
body — ^what should they do with it ? At about 
the distance of twenty paces, the hedge on the 
right hand curved round a deep pool, fringed 
along the side with dark weeds, and overhung 
by trees. Should they fling the carcase into it, 
so that their victim might appear to have Men 
from his horse and been drowned ? 
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Time lapsed — their excitement increased 
every moment 

/ The villain/ Dingwell muttered, * must have 
the book about him ; he could not be such a 
fool as to leave it behind, or lose it on his way 
— ^let us search him again.' 

* I am sick of the whole aflfair ! ' exclaimed 
Villiers ; * let us leave the place/ 

*Not without what we came in search of,' 
replied his companion. Then, addressing the 
pea-jackets, * Here, lend a hand,' he said ; * the 
rascal is heavy— just turn him round, I'll strip 
him naked, but I'll find what we want' 

Scarcely had he uttered these words ere a 
pistol was discharged over their heads. 

Consternation and dismay seized on them — 
they were detected, they were surrounded, they 
would be captured and brought to justice I 
Now then, every man for himself — ^fear winged 
their feet — they fled headlong, they knew not 
whither, through the darkness, silent, trembling, 
their hearts palpitating, and the imaginary hand 
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of the hangman on their necks I In a few 
seconds, the last echoes of their flying footsteps 
had died away, and Faber stood alone with the 
inanimate body. 

From the circumstances of the previous 
evening, he immediately came to the conclu- 
sion that the remains must be those of the 
great mysterious gambler, whose coolness and 
skill he had beheld diffiising terror through the 
whole sanctuary of chance ; and his assassins, 
could they be any other than those who had 
been the chief losers ? 

He stooped and felt the body — ^his hand first 
rested on the rope, which directed him to the 
neck, around which he found it tightly coiled. 
There was still warmth in fiice and limbs, there 
might then, likewise, be life ; and if so, it was 
obviously - his duty to endeavour to restore 
animation. He raised it against the bank, and 
began to chafe the hands and temples. The 
cold, however, in face and limbs appeared to in- 
crease, yet he would not despair. He moistened 
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his haDdkerchief wifli the hoar frost, he bathed 
the forehead and the lips ; but the apprehenston 
became every moment stronger that he was in 
the presence of death. 

He stood gazing, therefore, in the dim star- 
light, at what now appeared to be a corpse. 
Yet, had he exhausted all that might be done ? 
He looked around, his eyes lighted on the pool. 
There is water, he thon^t, and rushing to the 
spot, he broke the ice, dipped in the brim of 
his hat, and in it bore a sufficient quantity to 
sprinkle the &ce and head. Examining the 
neck again, and finding that the chain of the 
riding cloak pressed against the windpipe, he 
undid it, took off the necktie, unbuttoned the 
waistcoat and shirt, and recommenced chafing 
the hands. 

By degrees, the chest began to heave, a 
shiver passed through the limbs, the eyes 
opened, and Westland was restored to life. 

* Where am I,' he asked; *and who is here? ' 

* A friend,' answered Faber ; * but I had 
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nearly come too late, your assailants were 
nmnerons, and ingenious in their devices.' 

Westland's mind still wandered, his eyes 
flashed fire, strange lights passed over his brain, 
flames seemed to envelope everything within 
and without 

* I cannot move,' he said ; * lift me into bed, 
I am sick, I am dying.' 

And a faintness, which appeared to be that 
of death, once more passed over him. 

Faber, grievously perplexed, could do nothing 
but suffer him to recline against the bank, 
while he rubbed his hands or moistened his 
lips. Grradually, the &intness passed away, 
and he murmured, 

* Put your hand into my breast-pocket, you 
win there find a small bottle, open it, and hold 
it to my lips.' 

Faber did as he was requested, took forth 
the bottle, which contained brandy, and gave 
it to Westland, who, thereupon, began visibly 
to revive. His fiiintness returned no more, his 
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ideas began to be collected, his fall conscions- 
ness retomed to him, and he said, 

*I believe it is Mr. Evelyn to whom I am 
indebted for my life/ 

Faber replied in the affirmative. Westiand 
then went on, 

*Do you know by whom I was attacked? ' 

* No ; I only know there were many. Have 
you, yourselii no idea ? ' 

^ Not the least I was riding along in the 
dark, when I received a blow on the breast 
which brought me to the earth. Of what fol- 
lowed, I know npthing/ 

An idea then suddenly flashed across his 
mind ; he felt at his breast-pocket, and finding 
it empty, said, 

'I have a sospicion. My pocket-book is 
gone, which contained the acceptances of cer- 
tain gentlemen, who were, doubtless, my as- 
sailants; but there is no proo^ unless when 
you came up, you could distinguish their 
persons.' 
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*No,' replied Faber, looking between the 
stems of the thorns, *I discerned several 
figures, and noticed that there was a rope 
about your neck, by the help of which, and 
the trees to which it was fastened, they were 
hoisting you fix)m the ground. * Being alone, 
I knew no means of putting tibiem to flight but 
firing a pistol over their heads. I should have 
been justified, perhaps, in firing into them. 
My plan, however, served the purpose ; they all 
fled, and here you are.' 

* Thank you, Mr. Evelyn,' said Westland, in 
a tone of deep gratitude. * Thank you; now 
kindly lend me your hand, I think I can get up/ 
He rose with much difficulty, and leaning 
heavily on Faber, tried to walk, though for 
some minutes the earth appeared to rock and 
turn round at every step. Refi*eshed and 
braced by the air, his thoughts escaping fi*om 
the chaotic state into which they had been 
thrown, began to recover their clearness and 
order ; he looked with the satisfaction of one 
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snatched fix)m the grave, upon the trees and 
starlit fields, but, with the revival of his reason- 
ing powers, the sentiment of vengeance revived 
also, and he detennined, if possible, to discover 
and punish his enemies. 

. Westland's horse, which had taken Mght, 
was an old military charger, and soon, when his 
terror was over, halted and brought up under a 
hedge to wait for events. Here he was found, 
and, with Faber's assistance, his master once 
more mounted, not with a vault or a bound, 
but heavily and with extreme difficulty. 

Faber, thinking it would* be unsafe for him 
to attempt to return to London alone, repeated 
again and again the offer to accompany him. 
But Westland firmly declined his proposal 
sapng, 

' No, go back to the house ; study the mis- 
creants, try to discover the assassins. We shall 
meet again. Good-by.' 

He then rode off, and Faber returned 
towards the gambling-house, his mind lost in 
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conjectures, both respecting Westland himself 
and those who had attempted his assassination. 

When passing the spot where the rope still 
lay in the road, his foot came in contact with 
something small and movea;ble, and stooping 
down, he picked up the book, to obtain posses- 
sion of which the gamblers had risked so much. 
Putting it in his pocket, he returned without 
further interraption to the house, where he was 
admitted by the porter. 

Sleep, in such a state of mind, being out of 
the question,, he ordered a bottle of wine, and 
sitting down before a good fire, remained 
smoking till dawn. Breakfest soon after was 
brought in. He then made inquiries about 
Seaton, and was informed that he was up, and 
would soon join him. Having breakfasted, 
they mounted their horses just as the sun, broad 
and fiery, emerged fix)m behind the line of the 
horizon. 

When they had ridden a short distance, 
Faber began the recital of what had happened. 
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As he proceeded, Seaton looked more and 
more aghast, slackened his horse's pace, drew 
nearer to Faber, and at length stopped. 

*My God!' he exclaimed, 'then we have 
been the associates of murderers I ' 

Strangely enough this exclamation was 
uttered just as they came in sight of the rope. 

'Look!' said Faber, 'there is the gallows 
they had prepared for Westland. Let us leave 
it where it is — others will see it, and if a 
public inquiry should arise, may come forward 
to give evidence. One feet, I think we should 
keep strictly secret, namely, that Westland 
came again to himself. Let them remain un- 
certain respecting his fate until they meet him 
in their usual haunts, where they will probably 
betray themselves to his keen and practised eye.' 

' Not they,' answered Seaton. ' Having had 
time to reflect they will be on their guard. 
Let us now, however, turn to ourselves. You 
will probably never try your fortune again at 
the scene of your last night's adventure ? ' 
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* You may safely reckon on that, Seaton.' 
'Well, Evelyn, I am rather fond of the 
excitement of gambling, and first and last 
have won and lost a good deal; but I now 
register a promise to you as an old Mend, 
never to enter that house again — call me a 
fool and a scoundrel if I do/ 

' I shall call you by no such name, Seaton.' 
*You will think me that and worse, so it 
will be all one. However, I am master of as 
much resolution as will enable me to hold to 
my word. You will see.' 

Faber judged it best to say nothing of the 
pocket-book, in which he did not doubt was 
contained a startling memento of Seaton's night's 
l(isses. In the course of the day he hoped to be 
able to return it to its owner at the Asiatic club 
or elsewhere. Seaton, perhaps, might know his 
address," he therefore said, *I think we ought 
to caU and inquire after Westland's health.' 

*Do you know where he lives?' inquired 
Seaton. 

VOL. I. H 
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* No ; but of course you do/ 

* Faith, not I, nor any one else, so far as I 
am aware. I have always met him at club- 
houses. He probably has no lodging, but flits 
about like a night-bird from one place to 
another where prey is to be found.' 

* Then he is a gambler by profession.* 

* I don't know what he is — ^nobody knows. 
The only thing respecting him of which I am 
sure is, that he has an abundance of money. I 
have met him in Paris, at Baden-Baden, at 
Munich — ^always in gambling-houses; but I 
have reason to believe that he has no more 
right than you have to the name of Westland.' 

* Don't you think you were wrong to intro- 
duce him at the Asiatic club ? ' 

* I confess I do think so. He is a man of 
unintelligible character, and, to speak frankly, 
I am not altgether without apprehension when 
in his company.' 

*0f what kind?' 

* I am unable to define it. In his counte- 
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nance, if you watch him narrowly, there is an 
expression so cynical, so cold, so hard, so 
sinister, his eyes flash as it were inwards, while 
calm, almost glazed on the surface; his lips 
seem never to give expression to his thoughts, 
but to something which he would have you 
take for such ; instead of external intercourse 
he always seems to be communing with some 
dark spirit within. Yet he smiles, talks, eats, 
drinks, I cannot say like other men, but some- 
what after the same fashion. These are the 
facts which give rise to my uneasiness — ^appre- 
hension perhaps is a wrong word.' 

Faber could not help noticing an expression 
of anxiety amounting to distress in Seaton's 
countenance. He had lost probably more than 
he could remember in the course of the night, 
especially to Westland, and dreaded the de- 
mands that would no doubt be made upon him 
on his return to town. As they rode along he 
fell into so deep a pit of musing that Faber's 
remarks were lost upon him. He was trying to 

h2 
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reckon up his liabilities ; he had lost to Ding- 
well five or six hundred pounds, to Villiers a 
thousand, to Westland, he was afi^id, fifteen 
thousand. How was he to obtain the means of 
liquidating all these debts ? Seaton had prac- 
tised several years as a barrister at Calcutta, 
where he had made what would be considered 
a fortune, but this, on his return to Europe, he 
had recklessly squandered. 

Had he no friends to whom he could apply 
on such an emergency? None. His father 
was a clergyman of comfortable means, but 
qertainly not rich, living in Kensington. It 
would be useless to reckon on him. What 
was to be done? He thought of numerous 
plans, and one after another rejected them 
all, except two; these were to make a rich 
marriage, which, with his handsome person and 
fascinating manners, he regarded as perfectly 
practicable; or, second, to bolt to the Con- 
tinent, as if called away by sudden business, 
and there await the turn of events. 
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If he determined on the first course, whom 
should he select ? He had seen Mary Bethel, 
and admired her, but she had no money, unless 
Faber — ^but that was unlikely, for she was very 
beautiM, and might have her preferences, and 
was not, therefore, to be had for asking. Lucy 
or Fanny Vernon — ^their father was rich ; they 
had long been reckoned secretly, in the rank of 
old maids, a position from which they would be 
glad to escape anyhow. But Lucy, what was 
she? A gaunt, lank, aflfected, self-asserting 
woman, infected with all the pestilent novelties 
of the age, literary besides, and an outrageous 
flirt She would inevitably talk and reason her 
husband to death; her creed was, that women 
ought to be men — ^professors, physicians, doctors 
of law, members of parliament, judges, generals 
of armies. * I would rather go to prison,* he 
thought, * to Paris, to Vienna, to Botany Bay, 
or a still worse place, than be the husband of 
so terrible a piece of rationality. Then for 
Fanny, what was she? Urn femme nuUe. 
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Better, but still not tolerable/ At this stage 
of his reflections, Mrs. Leicester flashed across 
his mind ; old enough to be his grandmother, 
but would she have him? She was one of 
those ancient birds that are not to be caught 
with chaff; and so fond besides of her liberty 
and her cash, that she had already refiised 
twenty offers of marriage, some desirable, some 
not. In the desperateness of his case, he, 
knowing nothing of Faber's engagement, even 
ventured to raise his eyes tO: Lady Jane Percy, 
but the thought was only momentary; she 
would require wooing, adoration ; besides there 
was too great a disparity of rank. He went 
on plunging into possibilities and probabi- 
. lities, but was always driven back to the un- 
pleasant alternative of leaving England. 

Observing Seaton to be in a dream which 
he could not doubt was unpleasant, Faber, 
whose own reflections were far from agreeable, . 
sought to escape from their influence by gazing 
at external nature. It was a fine fixMty mom- 
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ing, not a cloud stained the blue of the sky, 
liie country far and near draped with furze 
glittered in the rays of the early sun; there 
was a sharp breeze from the north-east, which 
in the inflamed state of his blood, barely sut 
ficed to keep him cool. 

Our philosophy has not yet discovered the 
reason why a landscape dotted with hamlets, 
villas, church-spires, groves of trees, leafy or 
leafless, groups Qf cattle, grazing or reclining on 
the earth, peasants engaged in rural labours, 
smoke from chimneys, the voices of children, the 
chirping of birds, should often hush the per- 
turbed soul into quiet. There is a Unk between 
us and the earth we inhabit, not the less infran- 
gible because unseen, which unites our spirits 
with the spirit of the world, and causes the 
vibrations of the one to pass into the other. 
From the breast of the great mother have we 
sprung, in her arms are we rocked and dandled 
during the few years of our feverish career, and 
to her breast do we return when unable to 
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endure any longer the shocks and turmoil of 
Ufe, we desire repose. 

Faber felt a pensive delight while looking 
upon the lovely earth, as his cradle and his 
grave. The incessant excitement and agitation 
of the last few days had brought his animal 
spirits much nearer the point of exhaustion 
than they had^ ever been before, and for a 
moment he found his mind wrapt in the thickest 
folds of melancholy. 

In this state of feeling he emerged with Sea- 
ton into the great road to London, where the 
tramp of horses, the whirling by of vehicles, the 
voices of men and women, the bustle increasing 
every moment as they advanced, forcibly brought 
back the thoughts of both travellers to a full 
sense of their situation. As they neared the 
mighty circuit within which three millions of 
human hearts were beating, they felt the mystic 
power of human society, and plunged hurriedly 
into its waves, there to lose, if possible, the 
consciousness of uncertainty and suspense. 



CHAPTER yi 

GATHERING OF THE CLOUDS. 

On reaching home, Faber found the Bethels in 
a state of much uneasiness, as he had never 
before remained oufr all night without explana- 
tion. There were moreover several letters, 
among the rest, one from Jane Percy, desiring 
him to meet her in less than an hour at Mrs. 
Leicester's — ^which, to forestall the slow move- 
ments of the post, had been just left by a 
mounted messenger. Almost before time could 
be allowed, therefore, for the cloud of anxiety 
to clear away from the faces of his friends, he 
was again in the street, where, calling the first 
Hansom he saw, he drove with all possible 
speed to the place appointed. 
Jane was there before him. To allow them 
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perfect freedom, the kind, intriguing old lady- 
had given them her study for their place of 
meeting. In a moment they were locked in 
each other's arms — ^no words were spoken — he 
felt Jane's tears upon his cheek, her heart beat- 
ing violently against his, her arms round him 
— ^he was plunged in inexpressible delight, which 
paralyzed all attempts at utterance — ^he clasped 
her in a fierce and defiant manner, as if he 
would intimate to everything in heaven and 
earth, that, being his, nothing should evermore 
tear her from his grasp. 

He had afterwards fiill time to repent the 
impiety of that thought — ^but passion is blas- 
phemous, • as well as irrational — though few 
men, perhaps, ever lay less open to that censure 
than Faber Evelyn. 

^Dearest Janet' he at length exclaimed, 
* Thank Heaven, I find you here again — in my 
arms is your heart's home — ^in yours is mine — 
we cannot, must not, part again ! ' 

Jane shuddered. 
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*Why are you silent?* he exclaimed, *Is 
there any new calamity ? What is it ? — speak — 
I know you have something dreadftd to com- 
municate. Torture me no morel Have you 
ceased to love me ? ' 

In the midst of her grief, Jane almost 
smiled. 

* Dearest Faber, you mistake me altogether. 
Would to God there were nothing to fear but 
that — ^you might then be happy — ^happy as it is 
in the power of man to be. I tell you, you 
have my love — ^my thoughts — my heart — ^my 
soul — everything I am, or can be — but — ' 

* But what ? Do speak, explain, tell me what 
it is that stands between us — is it your fiither, 
your mother, circumstances, fortune? Deliver 
me from doubt — ^am I to lose you ? ' 

Grently disengaging herself from his embrace, 
she kissed him fervently, then, placing her 
hand in his, she said, 

* There, I once more betroth myself to you in 
the sight of Heaven, and pledge myself in the 
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same sacred presence, to be yours in life and in 
death — for time, and for eternity. No man, 
but yourself^ shall ever call me his — ^my parents 
are not likely ever to attempt force, but if they 
did, that hand, which I have placed in yours, 
will know how to deliver me from their power. 
But I repeat it, they are not likely ever to 
make such an attempt — they love me tenderly 
— ^my fether respects you — ^indeed, left to him- 
self would perhaps prefer you to all other men 
as my husband — even my mother, who is your 
greatest adversary, is only so because you are 
not an earl — ^as a man, I believe, she shares my 
opinion of you.' 

Faber now began to be rational. 

* What is it, then,' he inquired, * that causes 
your unhappiness ? ' 

* You must not ask.' 

*Not ask! There's not a thought in my 
heart which I would not reveal to you. Why 
do you conceal yours from me ? ' 

* It is to entreat you, my own Faber, 
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to bear awhile with concealment, that I am 
come — ' 

As she uttered these words, a pallor, like that 
of death, overspread her countenance. Faber 
would have spoken, but she stopped him, saying, 

* Listen. I can best explain myself, if you 
attend to me, without interposing any remark. 
To ease your mind, at least, in some degree, I 
begin by aflfirming, that the secret which I 
must withhold from you is that of my parents, 
— ^my nearest and dearest relatives — ^not mine. 
It implies no evil in me, yet, if divulged, it 
would for ever blight my name. There is crime 
— ^there is guilt — ^and one day, before we are 
united, you shall know what it is, in order that 
you may decide.' 

* Stop, Jane ! If all the pollution of hell sur- 
rounded you, I have decided — I am yours, 
under all circumstances — and if you have any- 
thing to brave, accept my most solemn engage- 
ment to brave it with you, if necessary; but 
for you, and in your stead, if I can.' 
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The workings of the heart are as mysterious 
as the internal mechanism of the universe. In 
Jane's presence, Faber's fears, misgivings, 
doubts, always vanished — ^he could not look 
upon her beautiful, calm, sweet fetce, and ima- 
gine there lay a thought beneath that smooth 
and dazzling surfece which boded anything but 
good to him. 

She had come this morning in her travelling 
costume, just as she left the railway carriage — 
a dress of rich dark silk, festened with diamond 
buttons at the wrist ; a row of the same buttons 
glittered on the breast, terminating at the neck 
with a diamond brooch. A light violet cloak, 
with a broad trinmiing of ermine, hung loosely 
over her shoulders, while an elegant bonnet of 
black velvet seemed to rest lightly, rather than 
to press her exuberant auburn curls, making 
more apparent by contrast the splendour and 
bloom of her complexion. 

Yet this complexion, however brilliant, was 
the sport of accident — ^now flushing with ani- 
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mation, now paling beneath the touch of anxi- 
ety — while the features, cast in the rarest 
mould of loveliness, trembled and changed, 
assuming ' an iniSnite variety of expressions, 
according to the character and current of the 
emotions that swept over her mind. 

No theory is more unphilosophical than that 
which represents beauty of the highest order, 
as less interesting, than irregularity of features. 
Jane Percy's countenance, in repose, rivalled 
that of a child in innocence and serenity. No 
passion hung out its banner, either on Ups or 
eyes ; all was tranquil, subdued, full of softness 
and harmony, like a summer sky. It was only 
when the soul was troubled, when the internal 
ocean of thought rose and fell, beneath the 
strong breath of emotion, that those matchless 
lineaments exhibited what is called expression. 
At other times, they were neither glad, nor 
pensive, nor impassioned, nor cold — they were 
merely hushed, lovely, and soothing to look 
upon. 
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But this moniing, the surface clearly indi- 
cated the existence of a tempest below. She 
sought to reassure Faber, while she strongly 
needed to be reassured herself. Ideas, gloomy, 
wild, menacing, settled like birds of ill-omen on 
the brain, flapping it with their dark wings 
almost to madness, while, for the sake of the 
man she loved, she strove to conceal, as far as 
possible, the conflict in her mind. At length, 
mustering up courage to speak the worst, she 
said, 

* I must leave you, Faber, for a year.' 

Her voice, while nttering these ominons 
words, was suppressed, deep, hoarse, as if issu- 
ing from the throat of one possessed. She 
knew that, strong in all other things, he was 
weak in love — ^weaker, if possible, than herself 
— though, perhaps — for women are strange 
creatures — it was more through this weakness 
than through anything else, that he had ob- 
tained so terrible a mastery over her heart 

Towards men, towards the world, towards 
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fortune, towards danger, towards death, she 
knew that Faber, if necessary, would present 
an unfaltering aspect — she knew his intellect 
to be powerfiil, far beyond the range of her 
experience — she knew his genius to be fer- 
tile in creative energy, his imagination to be 
rich and prolific, his capacity of endurance 
unrivaUed — yet, at the bare suspicion — not 
that she might be lost to him — but that 
her love might be diminished, or changed, 
or assume any other character than it had 
hitherto displayed — would poison his entire 
existence, and render him more powerless than 
a child. 

* Jane,' at length he murmured, * say those 
words again — ^my mind has feiled to catch their 
import.' 

* I have said them,' she answered, her lips 
quivering, and her whole frame convulsed. 
* Do not press me farther.' 

A glance at her pale face in a moment 
brought back his courage — he was himself 

VOL. I. I 
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again, and passing his arm round her waist 
to support her — ^for she needed it — ^he said, 

^1 accept cheerfully all the conditions on 
which you may determine to grant me your 
love.* 

^ It is not I, but circumstances, that impose 
these conditions. Heaven knows, if it depended 
on my will, I would be yours to-morrow — ^to- 
day — ^this moment I have no other wish or 
hope on earth ; believe me, therefore, that if I 
withdraw from you, it is through an imperious 
sense of duty — duty to my parents — ^to myself 
— ^above all, to you.* 

She looked as if her thoughts were fiercely 
struggling into words, and in her &ce, if not in 
audible sounds, he seemed to catch the whis- 
pered command to her unruly impulses — ^Down, 
peace, be still. 

* 1 am calni, rational, now,* he said ; * tell me 
what your friends require of you, and of me. I 
am ready to pay for you any price they can 
ask — in patience, in sorrow, in suffering, in 
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anything — ^be what it may. I will sit on the 
margin of the great ocean of events, and wait 
and listen till I am old, content, if at last I can 
clasp this matchless form, and call it my own/ 

* They need not, however, remove you to a 
distance to obtain an entire severance from my 
society. You have only to station me on any 
point of earth you think proper, and I will take 
up my position there, till you release me. If I 
lived next door to you, I would not, if you bade 
me do otherwise, even go to the window to see 
you pass. I only object to your going out of 
England — I should like to know that the same 
island held us both/ 

* Faber, what is distance ? Were all space 
between us, I would still, in spirit, be at your 
side ; and as to danger, the only thing I under- 
stand by that word is, the risk of losing your 
love ; but, as that is impossible, it has no mean- 
ing for me/ 

Completely tranquillized by her language, 
stQl more by her manner, he said, 

i2 
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' What do they want ? ' 

* That I should try the effect of absence for 
a year. Even my mother agrees that if my re- 
solution should then remain unchanged, I shall 
be free to give you my hand. It is trae they 
have other reasons — ^reasons in which I, too, 
acquiesce for postponing our union — for there 
are circumstances in my present situation which 
would blast me in your arms ! When these are 
past, when this tempest of calamity has ceased 
to beat upon me, as it shortly must — ^if you will 
take a disobedient daughter, I shaU be ready to 
disobey every authority on earth, and become 
yours.' 

* Enough, Jane— we are united already — 
there is to be a year cut out of our lives, that's 
all!' 

*Let us now come to every-day matters. 
They have invited you to dine at Grrosvenor 
Square to-morrow evening. You will come, of 
course. There are to be all the Vemons, Mrs. 
Leicester, and a host of strangers. Belshazzar, 
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you know, feasted the night before his de- 
struction, and like him, we sport and flutter 
on the brink of infamy and perdition/ 

*As you say, Jane, I will be there, of 
course/ 

One more kiss, and they were parted. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

REASONS WHY THE LOVERS PART. 

While Jane and Faber were engaged in this 
colloquy, Lord Wintennere in his library at 
Grrosvenor Square was reading over and over 
again a short letter, the contents of which ap- 
peared to freeze his blood. The room was 
large, the atmosphere was bitterly cold, yet he 
sat there, with the paper lying open before him, 
till the fire went out, till his limbs were stiff, 
till his ideas themselves were almost con- 
gealed. 

Another scene, he thought, in this hideous 
drama, is to be enacted to-morrow. I took 
Alicia fix)m him, years, ages ago — ^yet he has 
not forgotten the injury, and is paying me off 
at fiill interest now. But who placed me at his 
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mercy, who conspired with the world and with 
him to bring my grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave ? Gkni, if I have sinned — and who 
has not? — let affiction, let chastisement overtake 
me in some other form, let it not be inflicted 
by those hands; let my heart, if it please 
thee, be wrong with agony, with remorse — 
for though I know not how I must have com- 
mitted some inexpiable oflfence — to be thus 
pursued and weighed down by humiliation and 
disgrace! 

The old man bent forward his head, hid his 
&ce in his hands, and burst into tears. The 
tears of youth are often refreshing, almost 
sweet ; but in the tears of age, especially those 
shed over guilt, there is a bitterness which 
seems to be wrung forth from the very essence 
of the souL 

Lord Wintermere, as far as could be dis- 
covered, was not in his conduct worse than 
other men ; his faults were common to persons 
of his class ; he was proud, vainglorious, dis- 
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dainfiil of poverty and the poor, not consciously, 
but through the habitual influence of unreflect- 
ing wealth. 

As a husband he was exemplary ; as a father, 
if intentions only were considered, little less so ; 
but he understood as imperfectly as most men 
the theory of education, and had delegated to 
others a task which he might and ought to have 
performed himself. 

There is often, however, in human creatures, 
a virus derived no one knows whence, which 
defies training and discipline, and bubbling up 
irresistibly from the depths of the heart, poisons 
the whole character. The parent looks into 
the face of his child, and beholds characteristics 
which he knows not who planted there, which 
diflference his offspring from himself, and lay 
the foundations, as it were, of a new variety of 
the human species. From white, black, fix)m 
black, white, morally and intellectually speak- 
ing — ^hardened effrontery, and daring villany, 
emergmg Irom the bosom of gentleness and 
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love. Who shall solve the enigma? Who 
shall say how or why this comes to pass ? 

Lord Wintermere could not; but grieved and 
writhed in his ignorance. 

The letter before him was from a nobleman, 
his rival in youth, his enemy ever since, making 
peremptorily an appointment for the next morn- 
ing at the writer's house in Belgrave Square. 
He left no mystery over the subject of their in- 
terview ; on the contrary his explicitness was 
ostentatious ; it was only with respect to a 
proposal he had to make that he was mys- 
terious. Throughout the whole composition 
there breathed an air of satisfaction, allying 
itself naturally with menace and implied insult, 
nothing of which was lost upon the recipient 

Presently the door ot the library opened 
softly, and Lady Wintermere entered. To put 
away the letter would have been useless ; its 
contents could not be concealed from her. He 
made no resistance, therefore, to her taking it 
up, and reading it. The consequences which 
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her fatal beauty had entailed upon her husband 
were exhibited clearly before her in every 
woFd. She laid down the letter in silence; 
then, after reflecting awhile, she said : 
* * Reginald, why go to him ? You are his 
superior, let him come to you/ 

* You are thinking, Alicia,' he answered, * of 
a state of things which has ceaaed to exist. I 
am no longer any man's superior — ^my rank is a 
mockery ; my pride has departed from me, and 
it may perhaps be better that it should be so. 
All I desire now is to hide my head from the 
sight of the world.* 

* Lady Wintermere looked at him earnestly 
as he spoke. She was a woman, the strength 
of whose character events had not yet enabled 
those who knew her to estimate — indeed she 
herself knew not of what she was capable, 
though events were fast approaching which 
would try her to the utmost. 

She looked, I say, at her husband, and saw 
clearly that his mind was not equal to the trial 
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to which he was about to be exposed. She was 
made of firmer materials, but whether even her 
stout spirit would be able to bear up against 
the coming storm, remained yet to be seen. 
One thing was certain, her love for the husband 
of her youth remained unabated, and to spare 
him anguish she was ready to endure any 
amount of it herself. 

* Pooh, pooh, Reginald,' she said. * Let me 
go and see him. I'll bring him to reason, you 
may rely upon it. Besides, even should you 
go, and matters come to the worst, it will only 
be to spend a pleasant year in Italy with Jane, 
and anyone else you may choose to take along 
with us.' 

* God forbid,' he .answered, * that anyone 
but our child should witness what we are 
doomed to suffer. I am ready for to-morrow's 
interview, and according to the turn it may 
take, shall leave England for a year, or for 
ever.' 

Lady Wintermere, made up of conflicting 
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elements, worldly in a certain sense, beyond 
most other women, yet ready to sacrifice her 
worldliness where her aflfections were con- 
cerned, now found herself placed in circum- 
stances so unusual that she could hardly foresee 
what would be her own conduct. Moving 
habitually on the calm heights of affluence and 
fashion, she found herself thrown suddenly into 
a position ^miliar only to members of the dan- 
gerous classes. Guilt had found its way into 
her family circle — ^not such guilt as might give 
rise to tragic sentiments, excite terror rather 
than commiseration, and throw the world into 
a state of feelmg like that inspired by the too 
near approach of a comet, or of a devastating 
pestilence — but guilt of a mean, pitiful kind, 
quite out of the order of gentlemanly offences, 
blighting, withering, levelling its perpetrators 
with the inmates of jails and penal settlements. 
It was with extreme difficulty that a con- 
viction of this truth forced itself origmally 
into her mind ; but she was now by repetition 
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becoming only too sensible that it was no fan- 
cifol delusion, but a too palpable reality. 

Before her sat the father of her children, not 
gifted by nature with a very strong character, 
but devoted to her with a life-long love, kind 
and indulgent — ^indeed only too indulgent to 
his children, and in the intercourse of life dis- 
tinguished for uprightness and probity. He 
had not tiU lately been familiar with misfor- 
tune, and had consequently not acquired the 
dexterity with which men of a more chequered 
career ward off its blows, or acquire patience to 
bear them. 

From the workings of his face, from the 
strange collapsing of his figure, which seemed 
to be almost lost in his arm-chair, from the 
startling change in the tones of his voice, from 
the inwardness, if I may so express myself, 
of his look, she began to fear for his reason, 
and with a true woman's devotion, quelled her 
own internal agony in order, if possible, to di- 
minish his. 
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. * I tell you, Reginald,' she said, * that I am 
the proper person to get through to-morrow's 
interview, without either pain or difficulty. 
He would not dare to direct one shaft of 
triumph against me. I know his littleness, his 
meanness, his hungering after a poor revenge, 
and would look him into shame for his own 
conduct/ 

Lord Wintermere began to think there might 
be some truth in this, and for a moment enter- 
tained the idea of relinquishing the enterprise 
to. her. It was only for a moment. The re- 
action against his own weakness was synony- 
mous with strength, and he replied, 

*No, no, Alicia, I must not suffer my re- 
luctance to encounter disgrace to betray me 
into unmanliness. The duty is mine and I 
will fulfil it.' 

* It shall be as you think best.' 

Then making a skilM diversion to engage 

his thoughts with a more agreeable topic, she 
added, — 
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*I have almost a mind to relinquish my 
objections to Mr. Evelyn and invite him to be 
of our party in Italy. He is a man of intel- 
ligence, and would help to make the time pass 
less unpleasantly.' 

*Dear Alicia, your tact, which I regard as 
nearly unerring, is for once at feiult* 

*How?* 

* Jane would not agree to it* 

* Jane not agree I Why, never was a woman 
more dotingly in love.' 

* It is for that very reason, she would, under 
present circumstances, shrink from Mr. Evelyn's 
company. I am slow enough at times in de- 
tecting the secret workings of the heart, but 
I can read Jane distinctly. She loves Mr. 
Evelyn as you say, and at present I believe 
would not lose him for the world. To reveal 
to him the conditions of our femily would in 
her opinion be to lose him. She is therefore 
more eager than you or I to escape from his 
presence, and, in my opinion, is in secret fully 
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determined never, if our disgrace be made 
public, to see. him again.' 

*You excite my astonishment. To whom, 
if not to the man she loves, should a woman 
fly when overtaken by sorrow ? ' 

* We shall see. Listen, I hear her voice in 
the hall. Ah, here she is.' Then lowering his 
tone to a whisper, — 

* Let us try to be cheerful' 

He then rose from his chaic advanced to 
meet his daughter, and throwing as much 
spirit as he could into his voice, said, — 

* Well, Jane, you have seen Mr. Evelyn ; is 
he as friendly as he was in India ? ' 

Jane looked at her mother and answered, — 

* He is all you could wish. Would to God 
he were your son.' 

'Why, my child, he could not then be your 
lover. 

' No matter,' replied the daughter, * he would 
be to you what I never can be, what no one 
else ever will be ! He would shield you, if you 
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lived to be old, from every anxiety, from every 
trouble/ 

Her parents saw that she was fearfully 
agitated — ^not through love alone — that indeed, 
for the present, was the least among her causes 
of suflfering. She felt sure of herself; She felt 
sure of Faber, but there were those near and 
dear to her of whom she did not feel sure ; on 
the contrary, of whom she entertained the 
strongest doubts. 

She looked at her mother with suspicion ; at 
her fether with deep alarm, for, from her keen 
and searching eye, he could not conceal the 
wild and incoherent state of his mind, which 
had converted his fece into a puzzle. There 
was [^ wandering expression in the features, a 
suggestion of uncertainty, a longing for calm 
and rest at any price, even the calm and rest 
of the grave. She put violence on her own 
feeling?, and said, — 

* I am impatient to set out Ma', when shall 
we begin to get ready? Who is to be here 

VOL. L K 
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to-morrow evening besides the Vemons? I 
forget, though I think you told me/ 

* A great many, child. Of course Mr. Evelyn 
will come.' 

*0 yes, and Mrs. Leicester, who is surely 
the most wonderful woman in the world. She 
has been making hundreds of new acquaint- 
ances, writing new books, and storing her 
memory with volumes of anecdotes. She had 
a young lady with her this morning — a Miss 
Emily Jingle. She says you know her femily 
— very anciei^t, according to Mrs. Leicester — 
possessing a fine estate, and magnificent seat in 
Devonshire.' 

* yes, I kiiow, Jingle Hall. Eegmald, we 
have been there in times past' 

' Sir GeoflErey,' replied Lord Wintermere, ' is, 
if I rightly remember, a regular country gentle- 
man, fond of horses and hounds, of a good 
table and a good cellar, and has a pretty wife/ 

* Had,' replied Lady Wintermere. * She has 
long been dead.' 
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The words struck soothingly on her hus- 
band's ear. Would I too were dead he thought. 
Then flingmg aside as weU as he could the 
melancholy which was always ready to over- 
whelm him, he replied, — 

* Mrs. Leicester will bring Miss Emily Jingle, 
of com'SQ. ' 

* Oh, she is not staying there, pa'.' 

*How very stupid I am,' exclaimed Lady 
Wintennere; *the Jingles are related to Mr. 
Vemon.' 

At this moment a footman brought in two 
letters, one from the earl's eldest daughter, 
which Lady Wintennere opened, the other, 
which when he had looked at the writing. Lord 
Wintennere held unopened in his hand, then 
dropped on the carpet, and fell back with a 
groan into his chair. 

In a moment the mother and daughter were 
by his side. The blow was too severe — he had 
lost all consciousness — his cap had fallen o&, 
and his white head, from which time had torn 

k2 
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away much of the hair, rested against the back 
of thefaufeuil like that of a corpse. 

It would be impossible to describe the feel- 
ings of mother and daughter. Lady Wintermere, 
thrown off her stately guard, kissed him ten- 
derly, spoke to him, as if he could hear, words 
of deep affection and love, and cpnjured him to 
be cahn. He was only too calm. 

Jane also wildly kissed his fece, which to her 
touch seemed cold as marble. She seized his 
hands; she covered them with kisses; they 
were likewise icy-cold ; she rubbed and pressed 
them within her own. They knew by what 
hand the bolt had been shot Jane left her 
father s side and moved softly towards the bell 
to ring for the servants. 

* Stay, love,' said her mother, * your fether 
will come to himself presently ; he is beginning 
to breathe/ 

Jane returned, moi*e like a piece of machinery 
than a living woman. All forms of grief 
appeared to have beset her at once, so that she 
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knew not in what direction to look for relief. 
When at length Lord Wintermere revived, his 
wife said, — 

*You must pennit me to bear my share of 
our common affiction. That letter is meant for 
us both. My heart is hard, my nerves are tough 
—our" daughter is like me — let us read it toge- 
ther — we can tell you the contents afterwards/ 

He looked consent, but said nothing. Jane 
snatched up the letter, and having helped her 
Mher to a sofe, where he lay in a state of 
mental and bodily prostration, retired tq the 
embrasure of a window, where she broke the 
seal, and read with eyes flashing fire the con- 
tents of the letter, her mother standing close 
by her side. 

*Ma',' she said, *you need not give yourself 
the unnecessary pain of going over the words 
here written. They were dictated by madness, 
otherwise they would make us mad; let me 
put it into my pocket Nothing can be done 
till after to-morrow. 
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* Child,' replied Lady Wintermere, * I appre- 
ciate the kindness of your intention ; but you 
need not spaire me. I am so used to sorrow, 
that it has almost ceased to wound me ; give 
me the letter.' 

Lady Wintermere had miscalculated the 
amount of her own stoicism. Before she had 
gone half through the letter, she uttered one 
long piercing shriek, and fell to the ground. 
The first thing Jane did was to snatch Ihe 
letter fipom her mother^s hand, crumple it up, 
and thrust it into her pocket. 

In a moment Lord Wintermere was kneeling 
by his wife's side, while Jane supported her 
head, and fanned her face with hex handker- 
chief. The fiither and daughter looked at each 
other — it was a look of piercing ang'uiah — 
mingled with extreme pain ; there was entreaty 
in the one, united with equal pain ; there was 
consoling sympathy in the other. Jane now 
raised her mother, and bearing her along with 
ease, placed her gently on the sofi^ where she 
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soon came to herselt Jane then rang for one 
of the maids, and retreated in haste to her own 
room, where, having locked the door, she drew 
forth the letter, read it over with tears and 
sobs, and then steeled herself to answer it in 
her father's stead. 

Never before had she passed through such 
an ordeal ; her heart beat, her hand trembled, 
her tears fell fast upon the paper, but the letter 
was at length tmtten, and as it could not be 
entrusted to any servant, she put on her bonnet 
with a very thick veil, and went forth to post 
it herself. 

In the course of the afternoon. Lord Winter- 
mere sent for his daughter, and said, — 

*Jane, I am calm now, give me the letter 
that I may answer iV 

* Do you love me, pa' ? ' she answered. 

* Of course, child. Why do you ask ? ' 

* Because I have been undutiful, and need 
your forgiveness.' 

* Do not say so, Jane, or I shall think you 
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mock me. If others understood and performed 
their duty as you do, I should be but too 
happy/ 

* Still I have been guilty of presumption.' 

* Explain your meaning, darling, for I do not 
understand you.* 

Jane then told him what she had done, and 
conjured him no more to harrow his feelings 
that day. 

* Believe me, dearest father,' she said, * my 
letter will answer the purpose. Be tranquil, 
therefore, and keep my mother tranquil We 
shall have need of all our energies to meet the 
events of the next few days. We must not, 
therefore, waste any of them. I am young; 
my love for you gives me strength ; I can go 
through anything.' 

* Gk)d bless you ! ' exclaimed her fether, *you 
may be able to do much — ^but there are things 
which you ought not, and, I fear, cannot bear. 
Your poor mother is already prostrated.' 

* Only for a moment,' replied Jane. < Believe 
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me, she will rally at once, never to break down 
again. I know ma' — ^her mental resources, her 
strength of intellect, are inexhaustible. We 
have all our parts to play ; you have only too 
much to undergo, too much to encounter, too 
much to do. Ma' and I must not, and will not, 
heap more upon you than we can help/ 

* To what extent do you think our calamity 
is known in London ? ' 

*It is not known at all, pa'; otherwise 
Mis. Leicester would certainly have heard 
of it' 

* Are you sure she has not? ' 

* Oh, decidedly ; her tongue ifi too little under 
government to avoid all reference to such a 
subject, let her words wound whom they 
might' 

'And Mr. Evelyn?' 

< Thank God, it has not reached him I ' 

* But surely, if he knew — ' 
The &ther paused. 

* I know what you would say, pa' ; you are 
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doubtful whether or not it would interfere with 
his affection for me/ 

Her &ther left her to infer his acquiescence 
by silence. 

* I think I know Faber/ Jane resumed ; * I 
think I may afifirm of him, that if I — ^if we, I 
mean — ^were overwhelmed beneath mountains 
of calumny; nay, if the whole world went 
against us, he would be found at my side. If 
I could believe otherwise, I am your daughter ; 
and from the moment I entertained such a con- 
viction would never see him more. He must 
have faith in my perfect innocence and yours, 
or never hope to be husband of mine.* 

The earl took his daughter in his arms, b«it 
down his head, and shed tears of delight upon 
her neck. For a considerable time he was 
unable to speak; when he had a little reco- 
vered his self-possession, he said, in a low voice, 

* Bless you, my child ! I never can be wholly 
unhappy or humiliated while I possess a daugh- 
ter like you. I withdraw every objection to 
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your union with Mr. Evelyn ; which therefore, 
if you wish it, may take place before we leave 
England/ 

* Thank you, thank you, dearest paV she re- 
plied, * but I do not wish it I believe Faber 
to be the heau-idSal of integrity and honour; 
and it would blight my happiness for ever were 
that integrity and that honour to be tarnished 
by connection with me. No; before I give 
him my hand, that hand shall be as unsullied 
as the hand of a Percy ought to be. If it 
were possible that I could love him a thousand 
times more than I do, he should never even 
seem to stoop to take ma' 

*You are right, you are right, Jane. Be- 
sides, our hearts are too sad at present to think . 
of joy/ 



I 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE BANQUET IN GROSVENOR SQUARE, AND 
HOW IT TERMINATED. 

On the following morning, at an early hoiff. 
Lord Wintermere drove to Belgrave Square; 
and during his absence, which was beyond 
expectation protracted, Lady Wintermere, too 
anxious and agitated to remain alone, went up 
to her daughter's room. 

Books, pictures, statues, and busts, tastefolly 
chosen and arranged, might have afforded 
abundant pleasure to a mind at ease. As 
it was, Jane, ere her mother came, had been 
standing before a figure of Pallas Athena, 
soothed by the tranquil and serene grandeur 
which breathed from those divine features. 

Everything in the apartment bore one stamp 
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— Hie stamp of antique beauty, Etruscan or 
Greek— which spoke to the heart of the owner, 
awakening all the sweet associations of child- 
hood; for Jane's early years had been passed 
in Italy, amid the relics and ruins of remote 
ages. At all times inclined to melancholy, she 
now appeared to derive double pleasure fix)m 
contemplating cinerary urns, sculptured frag- 
ments of tombs, and all the tranquillizing appa- 
ratus of death. 

From this congenial occupation, Jane escaped 
inunediately on the entrance of her mother; 
and, after kissing her with great affection, ob- 
served, 

* Don't you think, ma', we had better even 
BOW put off the dinner-party? ' 

* No, child ; it will do your fether good to 
see strangers about him. He must, for awhile 
at least, by conversing with them, force his 
thoughts into less painful channels.' 

* You know best ; yet I confess I have my 
doubts. I fear he will break down before the 
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breaking, are compatible with nothing bnt 
agony concealed or expressed; and women, 
above all, with a mental framework composed 
entirely of sentiment, passions, and emotions, 
are incapable of deriving relief from the eflforts 
of reason. 

Men, too, exactly in proportion to the extent 
of their sensibility, range in the same pre- 
dicament; so that for such natures there is 
nothing left but to bend to the tempest of 
calamity, and with what strength remains to 
endeavour, when it has blown past, to rise 
again. 

The earrs carriage-wheels were now heard 
rattling along the Square, and, unable to quell 
their impatience, mother and daughter hastened 
downstairs to the library, that not a moment 
might be lost before they heard the worst 

Lord Wintermere entered; and, as soon as 
the servant who opened the door had retired, 
observed with much calmness to his impatient 
listeners. 
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' I have gone through the worst — everything 
is arranged/ 

Lord Wintermere, though by no means a 
sanguine man, took on this occasion much too 
&vourable a view of his own position. He was 
very fer indeed from having gone through the 
worst. What he hoped would prove i, final 
arrangement was only the begiiming of the 
end — ^the prologue to a new and more fearful 
drama. 

Fortunately, men are blind to the future, or 
this lovely earth would be converted into a 
bleak desert — the beautiful and variegated pat- 
tern of our lives, in which the sombre colours 
are relieved by the softer and more brilliant, 
would be one cheerless blank — ^and the heart 
which now pours forth alternately sad and 
joyous music, as it is touched successively by 
the changing finger of events, would greet the 
startled ear with nothing but the knell of death. 

* And what, Reginald, is the arrangement ? * 
inquired the mother. 

VOL. I. L 
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* What/ exclaimed Jane, * is to become — ? ' 

* Patience I * said the earl, interrapting them 
both; *you must not force me just now to 
go over the scene again. I have done my 
utmost; I have endured the utmost that a 
mean and vindictive spirit could inflict. My 
chief desire now is to quit England — ^I leave 
you to fix the day, but let it be as early a one 
as possible.' 

Lady Wintermere turned an inquiring look 
on Jane. 

* Nay, ma', I have arranged all my affairs ; 
it is for you to fix the moment of departure. 
I waive all personal considerations, and shall 
be ready to set out to-morrow, or, if that be 
preferable, even to-night, when our guests shall 
have departed.' 

Soon after, Jane left the library, and went 
to give her maids directions about the necessary 
preparations for departure. 

. In the midst of her arrangements, Lucy 
Vernon was announced. . Jane, at this time, 
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would have preferred being alone; a slight 
feeling of irritation, therefore, arose in her 
mind; but being fond of Lucy, and exceed- 
ingly good-natured besides, she strove to repress 
it, and received her visitor with all the warmth 
she could throw into her manner. 

'Have you seen,' inquired Lucy, *the last 
new novel? Everybody is talking about it, 
though the author remains concealed. I have 
just come fix)m Mrs. Leicester's, where a dozen 
ladies at least were engaged in discussing the 
subject' 

* I have no time, Lucy dear, to attend to such 
matters.' 

* No time ! Why what else have you to do ? ' 
*A great deal — ^we are on the point of 

leaving England.' 

* Impossible ! ' 

* Indeed, Lucy, it is quite true.' 

* Why, the season is only just beginning, and 
all the gentlemen in London are on the look- 
out for your appearance. Mrs. Leicester 

l2 
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evening is at an end. There was a very wild 
look upon his fiwje when he went out' 

* I can't say I noticed it He looked excited, 
anxious, even apprehensive ; but not more so, 
I think, than during th^ last few days.' 

Jane, carefully reading her mother's coun- 
tenance, now discovered that it wore a still 
more distressing expression than her &ther's. 
There was evidence, indeed, of immense self- 
command, inspired by the wish to monopolize 
the suflferings of the family; but, in spite of 
this creditable resolve, symptoms made them- 
selves visible of the terrible conflict going on 
within. 

In such circumstances, the mind is often 
relieved by projecting itself over a lapse of 
time, and busying itself with the future. Jane 
possessed sufficient philosophy to be aware of 
this; and, with considerable tact, sought to 
allure her mother's ideas into pleasant and 
sunny paths. 

^ I was thinking,' she said, when you came 
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in, ' how refreshing it will be to roam about the 
Phlegraean fields, to climb the rock of Capri, 
to gather roses at Psestum, to stroll through the 
vale of Enna, to pick up shells on the yellow 
sands of Gaeta.' 

* It may prove so to your young and flexible 
mind.' 

' And to yours too, ma*. There is something 
extremely sweet in dwelling amid the wrecks 
of a past civilization ; in watching how Nature, 
regardless of man's fortunes, hides his noblest 
works beneath a fragile veil of leaves and 
flowers.' 

* Your Eden might be very pleasant, if the 
serpent could be excluded.' 

Jane's &ce saddened. 

*He cannot, indeed, be excluded,' she re- 
plied; * but it depends on us to eschew inviting 
his approach.' 

In this way mother and daughter went on, 
seeking to cheat themselves into apathy; but 
the heart's chords, when tightened almost to 
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have I, thinking you could have no objection. 
If you are ashamed of your love for my cousin, 
your excitement, of course, is natural* 

* No, no, Lucy,* exclaimed Jane, inexpressibly 
relieved, * I am not ashamed of him — ^I could 
not love a man of whom I was ashamed, and 
your cousin is a man of whom an empress might 
be proud. I am excited. I am grieved, Lucy, 
at this sudden departure, of which, however, I 
see the necessity. My father is ill, and must 
remove to a Southern climate — ^but to what 
report did you allude ? * 

* You have seen Faber, haven't you ? * 
*Tes; 

* Then the report is of no consequence/ 

* Pray don't torture me, Lucy. It is of con- 
sequence if it concerns him.' 

'I am afraid to teU you, you are too ex- 
citable.' 

' This is unkind. You know I am impatient 
of suspense, yet you purposely prolong it' 

* WeU then, Faber — ^I am sorry to say so— 
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was tempted by some of his old Indian friends 
to go to a horrid gambling-house somewhere in 
the country/ 

* That is what I should not have expected/ 

* Nor I, but he did go, and nearly lost his 
life/ 

* Lost his life ! Surely you are mistaken — 
he never when we met alluded to any danger 
he had been in/ 

* Of course not He forgot in your presence 
everything but yourself. Besides, he has never 
alluded to it to anyone.* 

* How then is it known ? * 

* Through his friend Mr. Seaton/ 

*Do explain, Lucy, at once. Allow that 
he went to a gambUng-house, how did that 
endanger his Kfe?* 

Lucy then related an extravagantly exag- 
gerated version of the attempt upon Westland, 
describing how Faber had fought with five 
gamblers hand to hand — ^how they had fired at 
each other — how several of the assassins had 
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been wounded — ^how Faber himself was shot in 
the breast, and what pains he todc to conceal 
from everyone, the injury he had received. 

*But since Faber escaped, why am I an 
object of so much pity ? * 

' Because they say he is a professed gambler, 
and is very likely to lose his life in such 
encounters, to say nothing of his fortune and 
yours/ 

* Console yourself, Lucy — ^Faber is no gambler. 
He may, through curiosity, have gone to such a 
place once — ^he will never go again/ 

* You will forbid him, of course ! * 
'Iwillaskitof himasafevour — ^he will grant 

me what I ask, and having once given me his 
word will never break it Relieve our anxious 
friends, therefore, my dear Lucy, on his account 
and on mine/ 

At half-past seven that evening. Lord Winter- 
mere's guests began to arrive, and among the 
first. Lord Elsington and Faber. 

Lucy had given her cousin a glowing descripr 



i 
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tion of the young nobleman, who, however, both 
in person and manners very much surpassed 
her picture. He was decidedly one of the 
handsomest men in England, — tall and elegant 
in figure, with features fiill of dignity and 
tenderness, shaded Iby luxuriant dark-brown 
hair. Under ordinary circumstances, he would 
assuredly have been a most formidable rival, 
possessing in addition to his personal attractions 
an immense fortune, and a character above 
reproach. 

A feeling of uneasiness arose in Faber's 
mind when his lordship's name was announced, 
but he repressed it, and was soon engaged in 
conversation with his rivak 

There is in some men a power of at once 
exciting interest and hostility, and Faber was 
one of this class. People took a liking to him, 
but nearly always with a reservation, that is, 
with a wish that something in him had been 
different, generally they knew not what. There 
was a kind of inspiration in his language, a 
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torrent of easy eloquence which appeared 
sufficiently vast and flexible to wrap the whole 
universe in its folds. Yet he was not upon the 
whole a pleasant companion. His ideas were 
out of the common order, his opinions grated on 
the ears of most of those with whom he con- 
versed, who were perplexed to divme with what 
they were linked, or whither they might lead. 

Jane alone appeared to comprehend him 
entirely, and to love him without a drawback. 
He had to her no reserves, which made it the 
more painful for her to have a reserve for him. 
He had, from their first acquaintance, laid open 
to her all his soul, so that she might be said to 
know him as well as. he knew himself— perhaps 
better, for the eye that looks from without to 
within is able to discern many trifling charac- 
teristics which escape the most honest student 
of self. 

To appreciate the singular style of his beauty, 
it was necessary to study him while in animated 
conversation, when his fece exhibited, in rapid 
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Buccession, all the emotional phenomena that 
could be brought into play by a vast range of 
thought. 

Lord Elsington had never in English society 
met so extraordinary a person. Something of 
the dusk and gloom of Asia, something of its 
gorgeousness and mystic fervour, something of 
its surging elevation into the uppermost regions 
of ontology characterized his speculations, of 
which, however, only slight glimpses could be 
caught in casual talk, though what the mind 
really is, is soon made evident to a fine observer. 

Lord and Lady Wintermere entering the 
drawing-room together, came up to Faber with 
much show of firiendliness, which he knew not 
exactly how to interpret. It might be real, it 
might be affected — ^it was, at any rate, pleasant. 
Presently Jane herself came in, and his heart 
bounded with a wild sensation of joy, which 
would have been more than shared by her, but 
for the odious mask which circumstances com- 
pelled her to put on. To him as if there had 
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been no one else in the room, die came at once, 
and said, — 

*Faber, yon are welcome to my &tlier's 
house. This is the fiist time yon have entered 
it; believe me, we all hope it will often be 
hononred by your presence/ 

She then shook hands witibi Lord Elsington, 
and went to speak with her &ther. 

Mrs. Leicester, Mr. Yemon, and Lacy — ^Mrs. 
Vernon and Fanny had sent excuses — and 
several other persons by degrees came in. Mrs. 
Leicester immediately attached herself to the 
Asiatic — ^as she persisted in denominating 
Faber — and affected to condole with him on his 
ni^t adventure, inquiring carioasly about the 
gentleman whose life he had saved, and whose 
disappearance no one conld account for. Yemon 
suggested that Faber had probably only pre- 
served him from the crowd of assassins, that he 
might himself quietly dispose of him on the 
way home. 

*You forget^' said Faber, 'that he nnoonr- 
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teously deserted me, and that being on horse- 
back while I was on foot, he enjoyed great 
advantages/ 

' But what has become of him ? * inquired Mrs. 
Leicester, I should so like to see a man who had 
been half strangled — garotted, I believe, is the 
word, is it not ? ' 

*He will show himself one of these days,' 
answered Faber, *and then with your per- 
mission I will do myself the honour to intro- 
duce him to you.' 

' I should be delighted,' pursued the old lady. 
* They tell me he is almost a giant' 

* They are rather liberal,' observed Mr. Ver- 
non. ' He is very little taller than Lord Elsing- 
ton, who is not, I believe, considered a giant.' 

Elsington smiled. Mrs. Leicester proceeded : 

* Can't you guess who were the assassins? 
Were they disguised ? Did they wear masks, 
or how did they escape your penetrating eye ? ' 

* They were masked by the darkness,' replied 
Faber. 
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In the midst of this colloquy dinner was an- 
nounced, and Lord Wintermere asked Faber to 
take down Jane, who had herself requested that 
such might be the arrangement At dinner con- 
versation took its usual course, glancing lightly 
over various topics, interrupted at short in- 
tervals, and therefore assuming no distinctive 
character. 

The hosts exerted their utmost ingenuity to 
conceal what they inwardly suflFered, and appear 
at their ease. But whatever might be the case 
with others, Faber clearly perceived one ex- 
pression in the countenances of father, mother, 
and daughter — an expression of gnawing sadness 
which no smiles could conceal, no attempt at 
diversion obliterate for a moment. 

Besides, though twelve months only had 
elapsed since they parted in India, years appeared 
to have been added to the life of each. Lord 
Wintermere, then in look and bearing a middle- 
aged man, was now old ; Lady Wintermere had 
dwindled to half her former size ; and Jane, then 
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a girl, had ripened into a woman, with the 
stamp of grief on her brow — ^her cheek, indeed, 
was not yet faded, neither ^had the radiance 
departed from her blue eyes — ^but she spoke 
like a beautiful machine, with a voice diminished 
in power, almost he fended diminished in sweet- 
ness, for whatever her feelings might be, they 
infused themselves when she spoke into every 
tone, and imparted an inexpressible melancholy 
to her words. 

In the midst of the dinner, a footman, ob- 
viously much frightened, entered the room, and 
whispered to Lord Wintermere, who apologizing 
hurriedly to his guests, went out with the ser- 
vant. Jane, forgetful of everything, rose from 
her chair, but catching her mother's glance, sat 
down again agitated and trembling. Everyone 
at the table saw that something very strange 
had happened. Faber said to her in a whisper, 

* What is it, Jane ? Can I be of any use ? ' 
Jane, in a low, broken voice, replied, 

* No, Faber, my father will return presently 
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— ^it is something connected with our depar- 
ture/ 

Lady Wintermere exerted herself with 
nervously twitching face, and lips, almost 
blanched by emotion, to reawaken the spirits 
of the company over which a damp had been 
cast Lord Elsington, Mr. Yemon, and Faber 
did the same ; Mrs. Leicester, likewise, with her 
vivacious tongue, came to the rescue. But it 
would not do. Had a corpse been carried 
through the apartment, a greater chill could 
hardly have fallen upon the guests. There was 
some mystery at that moment developing itself 
in the house — ^aU the servants turned their eyes 
towards the door, through which they expected 
Lord Wintermere to reappear. He came not 
— the muffled sound of words accompanied by a 
scuffle, ascended from the hall below — ^there 
was the tramp of many feet, one loud oath, a. 
sudden and violent bang of the street door — and 
then stillness. 
Lady Wintermere's self-command now forsook 
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her — she sprang from her chair, and rushed out 
of the roonou Jane fainted, and fell senseless 
into Faber's anns — ^all the guests rose, the 
women looking aghast, the men perplexed. 

Faber bore Jane to an ottoman in one of the 
window embrasures, where Lucy and Mrs. 
Leicester, with several other ladies, came to her 
aid. All were eager to catch the first words 
she should utter on coming to herself, in the 
hope that they might supply a key to the 
mystery. 

When her senses, however, slowly returned, 
she looked at Faber, who still supported her 
head on his arm, while leaning over her with 
breathless anxiety, and said, 

*I trust you will forgive me — ^my nerves 
have been too highly strung of late — ^indeed, 
this has been the case with us alL It was 
wrong, very wrong, to attempt this farewell 
meeting.' 

* Cease to distress yourself, Jane,' answered 
Faber; *what has happened, has happened. 

VOL. I. M 
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Think only of the fiiture — ^be your trouble what 
it may, there are those who would gladly share 
it with you.* 

She pressed his hand, but made no reply. 

* Now, dear,* said Mrs, Leicester, * you had 
better go to your room — let Lucy and me go 

jl^th yoiflp The excitement has been too much 
for you.* 

The kind old lady, with many others pre- 
sent, was burning with impatience to get at 
the secret which she did not doubt Jane would 
suffer to escape in the present state of her mind, 
if she could only be detached from Faber, whose 
presence appeared to seal her lips. 

* Thank you, I am better now,* replied Jane. 
Then rising, she added, 

.'Excuse me for a moment, while I go and 
speak with ma*.* 

Half-a-dozen gentlemen stepped forward, and 
offered their arms. 

* You are very good,' said Jane. * I must go 
alone, but shall be back presently/ 
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Faber led her to the door, which he closed 
after her, and then returned, 

* I say, Evelyn,* said Vernon, * have you any 
idea what's the matter ? * 

* Not the least' 

*Do you think,' inquired Lord Elsington, 
probably with a view to mislead the company 
— ^ Do you think, Mr. Evelyn, that Lord Winter- 
mere was suddenly taken ill ? ' 

* I think he must have been/ 

*But Lady Wintermere,' interposed Mrs. 
Leicester, * was she also taken ill suddenly ? ' 

* The one was merely an effect of the other,' 
answered Faber. * K a husband be seized with 
some sudden malady, it is natural that the wife 
and daughter should be agitated by the occur- 
rence.' 

* I think I had better follow Jane and mquire,' 
observed Lucy. 

* No, my dear,* said her father, ^ wait a little ; 
Lady Jane will be back presently.' 

Meanwhile, a majority of the male guests, in 

m2 
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extreme embarrassment left the house. Their 
carriages had been ordered for half-past ten — it 
was still more than half-an-hour to that time — 
yet they dropped away by twos and threes, 
eager to discuss the incidents of the evening. 
The ladies remained, as did likewise Mr. Yemon 
and Faber. 

/You surely,* said Mrs. Leicester, *can form 
some idea of what has happened. Had it been 
an attack of illness, it might have been stated 
— ^it must be some bad news that has taken the 
whole femily by surprise.' 

^ It must,* replied Faber. He had scarcely 
uttered these words ere a servant entered, say- 
ing that Lady Jane desbed to speak with him 
in the drawing-Yoom. 

* Faber, dear,' she said, * dismiss the guests 
and return to me.' 

He went back into the dining-room, and ob- 
serving to his uncle Yemon, that assuredly some 
calamity had befallen the house, apologized to 
him and to xdl others present for the apparent 
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strangeness of their host's behaviour. Some- 
thing had occurred which would allow no mem- 
ber of the &mily to appear again that night. 
It had not been communicated to him — ^he 
had been merely requested to make the un- 
satisfectory statement which he was now 
making. 

The carriages having by this time arrived, all 
that remained of the guests took their departure 
while Faber repaired to seek Jane in the draw- 
ing-room. 

She was sitting when he entered in an arm- 
chair before the fire, and without rising bade 
him take another by her side. Crowding 
thoughts and anxieties made his heart beat, 
and ahnost choked his utterance. 

* Dearest Jane,* he said, *what has happened ? 
Yet if it pains you, offer me no explanation, for 
since it can be nothing that concerns your love, 
I am willing to rest in ignorance.' 

Her whole figure seemed to have collapsed, 
her hands lay helplessly on her lap — her lips, 
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indeed, moved, but not audibly — she appeared 
to be speaking to herself. 

* Whatever may be your sorrow, Jane,* he 
whispered, * be persuaded, it bears with double 
weight upon me — ^I more than share it — ^I feel 
it all — ^would that by so doing, I could shield 
your heart from anguish/ 

* I know it well,* she answered, gentiy, * but 
you will have enough to bear ; I leave you to- 
morrow — ^indeed it is my fitther's wish that we 
should set out before day/ 

* Your destination is Italy ; may I not accom- 
pany you at least part of the way/ 

* No, dear, you must bid me ferewell in this 
house — ^my parents are too thoroughly over- 
whehped to bear even your presence/ 

She then, for several minutes, appeared to be 
lost in reflection, breaking away from which, 
she said,* 

* You will stay here to-night' 

* Dispose of me as you please. Your will is 
mine/ 
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* Thank you, dearest Faber/ 

*Jane, what does this mean? You thank 
me for what, could I have ventured, I would 
have asked as the greatest favour/ 

* Yes, yes, I know ; but I am gomg to ask 
another favour of you/ 

* Well, we won't dispute about words. Call 
it a favour, if you like, I shall esteem it my 
happiness to serve you in any way.' 

* Then you will have to do so this night, in 
a menial capacity/ 

* I am ready — ^tell me how/ 

*I want you to open the door for several 
guests, very different from those who have just 
left. All the servants are already ordered to 
bed at the top of the house, and not to descend 
one stair ijpon penalty of instant dismissal.' 

Faber looked in her fiice inquiringly. 

* You shall know aU some day ; be patient, 
and bear with me now. I am compelled to 
act as I do/ 

At this moment Lady Wintermere entered, 
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with a coimtenaace expressing deep suflfering 
and terror. 

* Your father wants you/ she said to Jane. 
* Go to him immediately, while I remain with 
Mr. Evelyn.* 

* Now/ thought Faber, * she is going to lift 
the veil' He was mistaken. Lady Winter- 
mere only said, 

* I am sorry — ^truly sorry, Mr. Evelyn, that 
your jSrst entrance into my house should have 
been such as it has proved. This was not the 
sort of evening we used to pass at the palace 
of the Residency. We were peaceable then.' 

Faber had hardly ever seen her manner so 
gentle, or noticed her voice so winning and 
kind. The reference to the happy days they 
had passed together in his &tiier's house, 
co-operated with her friendly demeanour in 
awakening his emotions. 

* Proud and austere as she usually appears,' 
thought he, *she is Jane's moth^, and re- 
sembles her, perhaps, more than I fancied, in 
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sentiment and feeling/ After a moment's 
pause, he replied : 

* I am only too liappy, Lady Wintermere, to 
be, in any circumstances, under the same roof 
with you and your daughter/ 

* Jane has explained to you,* she answered, 
breaking away violently from the subject 
which she had herself introduced, * what obli- 
gations we are about to lay ourselves under to 
you. It is painM in the highest degree to 
place half confidences in a friend, but hereafter 
when you know the motives by which we are 
:actuated, you will forgive us. Besides, the 
whole night would not suffice to dear up the 
mystery, so as to convince you that we are not 
accomplices in the wickedness of which we are 
only the victims.' 

* Madam,' he replied, *by seeking your 
daughter's hand do I not prove my feith in 
her innocence ? ' 

*Yes, in hers; but I would have you also 
believe in mine, and her father's.' 
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* I have never doubted either, and if I had, 
the expression of your countenance at this 
moment would suffice to obliterate such doubts. 
I am persuaded, and I can say no more, that 
you and Lord Wintermere are every way 
worthy to be Jane's parents.' 

Jane now came running into the room, saying, 
*I think they are at the door — ^I have just 
heard a cab stop. Faber, this is what I want 
you to do : when you hear a knock, go down, 
throw open the door; three men will enter, 
two, separating from the other, will find their 
way to the library, where pa' is waiting for 
them. The third man you will put in the 
dining-room, and then return to us.' 

* It was your fency, child,' said Lady Winter- 
mere, who, while Jane was speaking, had gone 
to the window and looked out. 

No cab had stopped before the house, and 
the square was unusually still for so early an 
hour. It was not yet twelve o'clock. She 
then resumed : 
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* I had better stay with your father, till ihey 
arrive/ 

As may be easily imagined, the intercourse 
between Jane and Faber had now assumed a 
very painftd character. He did not, theoreti- 
cally, blame her for keeping him in the dark, 
but felt, nevertheless, extremely uncomfortable 
at being placed in such a position. She had 
assured him, however, — and he fully believed 
her, that her conduct in this matter was guided 
exclusively by deference to her parents* wishes ; 
and therefore he understood the reason of her 
actions, whatever might be the reason of theirs. 

He stood before the fire, with his elbow 
resting on the mantelpiece, and was for awhile 
buried in thought. Jane watched him witii 
extreme anxiety. Once or twice the idea sug- 
gested itself that he looked angry; that the 
curl of scorn was settling on his lips ; that he 
was inwardly making efforts to dislodge her 
image fix)m his heart The suspicion was more 
than she could endure. Going up to him, and 
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open, and a storm of loud and angry voices 
burst forth into the corridor. 

'He is attacking my father/ exclaimed 
Jane. * Shall I go down ? ' 

*Not for your life/ replied her mother. 
* Remain where you are — the danger you 
apprehend has been provided against; and if 
the worst came to the worst, I would request 
Mr. Evelyn to descend.* 

But hark I They have again closed the door. 
The conference is renewed; Jane staggered 
back, feint and sick, into the drawing-room; 
her mother, in much the same state, followed, 
and Faber exerted all his powers to soothe and 
support them. For the most part, they walked 
to and fro in agitated silence ; then they spoke 
incoherently; then they repeated their visits 
to the landing-place. 

At length voices were again heard, this time 
more composed and measured. Heavy foot- 
steps advanced into the hall ; the man emerged 
from the dining-room; the three strangers 
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went forth into the square, closed the street- 
door after them, sprang mto the cab which had 
been waiting, and drove oflF. 

Jane "now, rushing downstairs, entered the 
library, followed by her mother, while Faber 
was left in the drawing-room alone. He felt 
that it would be preposterous to attempt form- 
ing any opinion of what was taking place 
around him. He knew it was strange, but he 
also knew it must remain inexplicable, unless 
the actors themselves chose to become explicit 
He felt that Jane's heart yearned to relieve 
him from his anxiety — or, rather, I should say, 
he believed this, though in truth she shrank 
with no less reluctance than her parents, from 
divulging the nature of their sorrows. 

After the lapse of half-an-hour she returned 
to him, and said, 

*My fiither is alone in the library, — ^would 
you like to sit with him awhile ? His mind is 
very perturbed ; try, dear Faber, to soothe him 
if you can — do this for my sake. He has been 
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putting her little trembling hand in his she 



* Faber, do you love me less ? * 

He pressed her hand gently, and, looking 
with solemn earnestness into her fece, asked if 
he should honestly tell her his thoughts. 

*Yes, dearest,* she replied, *tell me, what- 
ever they may be.' 

*Then I was trying to muster sufficient 
courage to go down to your feither, as soon as the 
business of the night is over, and conjure him 
to bestow you on me before leaving for Italy.* 

*You must not, Faber. Listen! There 
they are. Go now, and let them in.* 

Faber went forth, and descended the stairs. 
The hall-lamp purposely dimmed, shed barely 
sufficient light to reveal objects. He drew 
back the bolt, opened the door, and, as Jane 
had foretold, three men stepped into the hall; 
one, elderly, with thin, keen features, and grey 
hair; the other, a tall, powerM man, about 
thirty, with bluflF, weather-beaten &ce, and 
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features indicating habitual exposure to strife ; 
the third, about his own height, kept the jfiirred 
collar of his cloak so close and high that 
nothing, save his eyes, was visible ,• but these 
were enough — grey, cold, and piercing, they 
indicated the existence within of qualities 
which rendered their owner a dangerous com- 
panion. 

Little time, however, was allowed Faber 
for observation; the elder and the younger 
man went straight to the library, the third 
Faber put, as he was requested, into the dining- 
room, and then returned to Jane, who had 
been joined by her mother. Very little was 
said. 

The beautiful pendule on the mantelpiece 
went ticking on — twelve, half-past twelve, one. 
Again and again had the mother and daughter 
opened the drawing-room door, gone out upon 
the landing-place, and listened. All had 
hitherto remained still below ; but at this mo- 
ment the library door was thrown suddenly 
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* She is wrong — ^she is wrong ! I shall expect 
you long before that' 

* I shall only be too happy/ replied Faber, 
^to abridge my period of exUe/ 

'Did you notice the men you were kind 
enough to let in ? ' 

* Hardly ; their costume defied all particular 
notice/ 

'You must doubtless have thought them 
strange visitors/ 

* Perhaps, if we knew it, half the houses in 
London are often disturbed by such visitors. 
Life is made up of strange events ! * 

* True — ^true. We mean to pass some time 
at Naples ; but our head-quarters will be Kome. 
Have you noticed Lady Wintermere ? Don't 
you think her health requires change ? And 
Jane, surely she would be the better for a visit 
to the South ? There will be another knock 
presently. Will you once more kindly perform 
the office of janitor ? I will do as much for you 
some day. My feelings are just now too much 
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excited — ^I should drop, if— and I do not wish 
either Jane, or her mother — 

* Pray, don't give yourself the slightest trou- 
ble — ^it is pleasure to me to be able to oblige 
you even in so slight a matter/ 

*Well — ^well — ^I shall find means hereafter, 
but — I thank you heartily. I am sure Jane 
could not find — no matter — ^what o'clock is it 
now ? • 

* Nearly four.' 

* Nay, not so late, is it ? He told me I might 
expect him by that time.' 

An interval of silence now followed. At 
length a knock was heard, and Lord Winter- 
mere, with his habitual politeness, attempted to 
rise, for the purpose of accompanying Faber to 
the library door. He was too weak — his fi^ame 
tottered — he staggered back into his chair. 
There was now but one Visitor, the tall grey- 
haired man, who thanked Faber with a low 
bow, and hurried towards the library, while 
Faber ascended to the drawing-room. 

n2 
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There mother and daughter still remained. 
They had heard the knock — they had rushed 
to the window — ^they had seen that only one 
person got out of the cab ; their hearts beat 
less violently, and when Faber entered, Lady 
Wintermere took his hand, and said, 

* I thank you, sincerely, Mr. Evelyn. You 
have acted this night the part of a true friend, 
which, I promise you, I shall never forget. I 
now leave you with Jane. We set out in an 
hour/ 

She joined Lord Wintermere in the library, 
and as soon as their mysterious visitor had de- 
parted, she rang up the servants, ordered the 
carriages for half-past five, and breakfast inmie- 
diately. 

Left alone with Jane, Faber hardly knew 
what use to make of the brief space of time 
allowed him. He took her in his arms, while 
her tears fell thick, her bosom throbbed vio- 
l^tly, and the words she sought to utter died 
upon her lips. 
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* We part/ she at length said, * perhaps, for 
ever — who knows ? ' 

*My dearest Jane,' rephed Faber, *I am 
more sanguine. Besides, the time of our sepa- 
ration depends on you.' 

* Would that it did ! ' she said ; * it depends on 
no one — ^it depends on events — something must 
happen before we meet — ^something, which I 
cannot hasten — ^which I cannot influence. If 
it depended on me, I would never leave you for 
a moment.' 

* You torture me with enigmas, Jane I You 
madden me I You convert my whole mind into 
one dismal den of doubts and apprehensions! 
You spread a pall over the future ! You almost 
make me question your love ! ' 

* Nay, you cannot question that ! If I were 
free, I would pass with you, or for you, through 
the fire!' 

* How fi^e, Jane ? I really feil to catch your 
meaning.' 

* You shall know.' 
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Lady Wintermere now entered, saying they 
must put a restraint upon themselves before the 
servants at the breakfest table. At the idea of 
eating, Faber smiled — it was so ludicrously 
irreconcilable with the state of his feelings. 
Hte, however, descended with them, and sat at 
the table, where, by a great effort, he managed 
to dispatch a cup of tea. 

Jane was hardly so successful — it stood 
half-finished before her, when the rattle of 
the carriages was heard. Everything then 
fortunately became hurry and bustle — ^putting 
on of cloaks, going in and out, each glancing 
at the other, each with stormy, pent-up feel- 
ings, which it needed their utmost efforts to 
conceal. 

Lord Wintermere took his wife, Faber took 
Jane to the carriage door ; they stepped in — 
one shake of the hand — one hurried half-stolen 
kiss in the dark — ^the door closed — ^the word 
farewell was sobbed forth rather than spoken — 
Faber reeled back upon the pavement — ^the 
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coachmen cfticked their whips — the fiery horses 
pranced and plunged forwards, and, in a few 
seconds, the carriages wheeled round the comer, 
and were lost to view. 



CHAPTER IX. 

HOW FABER LIVED AND FELT AFTER THE DEPAR- 
TURE OF LADT PEROT. 

As might have been expected, the circmn- 
stances in which Lord Windermere left Eng- 
land, fonned, in feishionable circles, the chief 
subject of discussion for several days. Lord 
Elsington, Mrs. Leicester, the Vemons, and all 
who were present at the farewell dinner, had to 
answer a variety of searching questions put by 
individuals, who had no interest whatever in 
the matter, but were in search of pabulum to 
fill up their vacant minds. 

Faber, to his great astonishment, received a 
variety of invitations from persons he was not 
sure he had ever seen, but who, learning his 
midnight adventure, and his unfortunate love. 
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now coveted the satisfaction of sympathizing 
with, or pitying him. He declined them all. 

Finding, however, that the momitain would 
not go to Mohammed, Mohammed went to the 
mountain ; in other words, several adventur- 
ous and distinguished persons found their way 
to the suburb in which the Bethels resided, for 
the purpose of enjoying the pleasure of probing 
Faber's griefe. 

In Asia, more perhaps than in any other 
part of the world, men early become proficients 
in the arts of acting and dissimulation, so 
that Faber, in manners and external bearing, 
a thorough Oriental, was able to deceive his 
visitors into the belief that Lady Jane Percy's 
departure was an affair of indifference to 
him. 

Its operation upon his mind baffled his own 
prescience. He felt like a man who, after en- 
countering at sea a raging tempest, is thrown 
suddenly alone on the calm . shore, where 
nothing indeed disturbs him, but where he 
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misses the feces of the companions whose pre- 
sence made the act of buffeting with the stonn 
a keen delight. 

That she was really gone, he could not for 
some time seriously believe. If space, as some 
philosophers maintain, be a nonentity, nothing 
now separated her from him ; yet he gradually 
allowed the persuasion to gain possession of his 
mind, that if he proceeded to that point of 
space where he had last seen her, he should see 
her there no longer. Carriage, and rail, and 
steam, were hurrying her beyond his reach, 
while moral causes restrained him from em- 
ploying the same means to pursue the fugitive 
beauty. 

The truth of the old saying, * It's an ill wind 
that blows nobody good,* was now experienced 
at Cedar Lodge ; for the Bethels at length en- 
joyed, for the first time since his return, the 
pleasure of Faber's undivided society. It could 
not be concealed, indeed, that he was somewhat 
moody and sad — ^that he appeared from day to 
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day paler and thinner — ^that his thoughts, in 
spite of all efforts to keep them under severe 
restraint, played the truant at times, and, like 
the Persian prince's soul, left the body little 
better than a shape of inanimate clay. 

Against this tendency to degenerate into an 
absent man he struggled hard. Smoking rather 
favoured it, reading was not much better — ^the 
only means left was the company of his rela- 
tives, who, without the least ostentation, did all 
in their power to amuse and enliven him. 

Primitive simphcity was stamped on the 
manners of the whole femily. They rose early, 
breakfasted at eight, and being in good health, 
needed substantial fare. Mr. Bethel having 
little else wherewith to amuse himself, had long 
taken with great gusto to eating, so that his 
table was every morning spread in a way to 
suit every variety of appetite — ^there were tea 
and coffee, of course, with eggs, broiled bacon, 
sardines, cold and potted meats, broiled salmon 
occasionally, and sometimes mutton cutlets pre- 
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pared after the most approved French feshion 
— for Bethel's cook was a woman of genius, and 
a bold experimenter in the culinary art. 

In dark, foggy winter mornings, especially 
in a house built while window-rates were bring- 
ing to bear all their stress on English domestic 
architecture, a lamp was often found necessary, 
and on such occasions the shutters were left 
shut, and the curtains undrawn. 

Mrs. and Mr. Bethel sat at opposite comers 
of the table nearest the hearth, while Mary and 
Faber took their stations, side by side, facing 
the fire. 

In the centre rose the bright, cheerfiil lamp, 
while directly in front of it the urn hissed and 
sent up its steam ; the polished silver coffee-pot 
stood at Bethel's right hand, while Mrs. Bethel 
poured out the tea from a porcelain teapot of 
white and gold. 

Mrs. Bethel, as I have said, was a favourable 
representative of the ancient Evelyais, with her 
calm, sweet fitce, and plump, doesome figure. 
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A small lace cap, the symbol of matronhood, 
rested lightly on her luxm'iaiit brown hair, 
while on her little, fat, white hand glittered 
the golden badge of lifelong servitude or the 
token of more than regal authority, according 
to the temper or fortune of the wearer. 

From the looks she cast at her husband, you 
might easily discern that it was not in her case 
servitude. Physically, Bethel might look down 
upon his wife; but morally she stood on an 
elevated pedestal, up to which he found it 
pleasant to look. 

Tom was, in fact, what is called a good fellow, 
not overgifted with brains, yet by no means a 
fool. In the ordinary business of life, he dis- 
played, on the contrary, no little amount of 
tact, and had increased rather than diminished 
the property he had inherited from his father 
or received with his wife. 

Mary Bethel resembled, as I have afready 
remarked, a. large lily scarcely yet fiill blown. 
Her complexion was white and soft; her fea- 
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tures were delicately fashioned, but indicating 
rather the lax gentleness of the Bethels than 
the imperious energy of the Evelyns ; her figure 
was of a very lovely type — curving, gracefiil, 
and flexible, so that the eye, in search of a spot 
on which to rest, went on delightfiilly wander- 
ing, uncertain where to linger, because equally 
fascinated by the whole. 

Faber, whose vision had lately been much 
sharpened, imagmed he could detect in Mary's 
countenance the peculiarities of a woman in 
love ; there was the consciousness of possessing 
in secret a treasure not shared by others, and 
sufficing to inspire the soul with content. She 
smiled easily, with lips that shed at once a 
physical and a moral fragrance ; her eyes were 
brimmed with sensibility ; and her voice, when 
she spoke, sent a thrill through the listener. 

To her Faber was an enigma, and at the 
same time a source of profound admiration. 
More than once her mother feared that this 
admiration might assume the form of love ; but 
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the more she studied her daughter's features 
when conversing with him, the more she be- 
came convinced of the groundlessness of her 
suspicion. Eelationship apart, Mary would 
have considered Faber as a man whose love 
was beyond her reach, and indeed, in her girl- 
ish opinion, beyond any woman's reach. To 
her he appeared to be the incarnation of intel- 
lect—grand, soaring, inscrutable, but fierce 
withal, and therefore less winning than might 
have been thought 

Close association, day after day, diminished 
this feeling; the severity of his manner at 
length appeared to exist only in fetncy; the 
rich, deep tones of his voice allied themselves 
so naturally with tenderness, that the man of in- 
tellect began rapidly to disappear and the man 
of passion and emotion to draw nearer. At length 
Mary began to regard with surprise her former 
conception of his character, which, the more 
she considered it, appeared to be only the more 
diflferent fi"om what she had originally imagined. 
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* I see/ observed Bethel, while sipping his 
coffee and paying his respects to the cutlets — 

* I see that these dismal mornings have their 
effect upon you, my boy. You are not half so 
cheerful as when you came, still glowing, in 
spite of frost and snow, with the sunshine of 
the East/ 

* Don't blame the climate,' replied Faber. 

* I am naturally sombre, though you must not 
fancy I enjoy your company the less on that 
account/ 

* I have always forgotten to ask you,' said 
Mrs. Bethel, * what sort of people you found 
the Wintermeres here in England. They were 
very pleasant, I believe, in India ? ' 

* They would have been pleasant here, too,' 
he replied, * but that they were in trouble.' 

*Why, what could trouble people of that 
sort?' 

* No class of people are exempt from trouble, 
Mary.' 

*To be sure,' observed Bethel, some stray 
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scrap of his classical reading floating into his 
mind ; * " Care knocks at the doors of gilded 
palaces as well as at those of thatched hovels/* * 
*Was Lady Jane Percy in trouble?' in- 
quired the younger Mary. * What sort of 
person is she? I should so like to see 
her; 

* She is a very nice person/ answered Faber. 
*I am sure you would like her — at least, I 
hope you will like her when you make her 
acquaintance/ 

* Do you expect, then, I ever shall ? * 

* Yes ; for I expect her one day to become 
my wife/ 

*How very delightfiill* exclaimed Mary. 
*She would then come to see us, and we 
should go to see her. Do teU me what she is 
like, I so long to know her ? ' 

*I can hardly teU you, except by saying 
she is as beautiful as you are.' 

* Nonsense I ' exclaimed Mary, blushing, * she 
must be ten times more beautiful' 

VOL. I. 
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* Don't say what you don't mean, Mary. 
Endeavour to be sincere in all cases/ 

* Oh I I am quite sincere. Of course she is 
more beautiful. People say I am pretty; 'but 
for beauty — ' 

* We won't discuss the point, Mary. Your 
foce and figure are not of your own making — 
so, if you are beautiful, it is no merit of 
yours.* 

* But we will discuss it,' answered the niece, 
her imagination throwing itself headlong into 
the topic ; * and you shall tell me, too, what 
sort of face Lady Jane Percy has.' 

* It must, then, be some other time.' 

It has been remarked of many men addicted 
to intellectual studies who live a sort of inner 
life, and have little sympathy with other men 
in a social capacity, that there always floats 
about them an air of unreality. To some 
extent this was the case with Faber. There 
was another idiosyncracy in his composition, 
which though not, as commonly supposed, iden- 
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tical with the fonner, was yet closely allied to 
it — I mean the unconscious power of exciting 
irritating uneasiness in the ininds of those with 
whom his character was not quite in harmony. 

This is what the old philosophers denomi- 
nated the secret force of antipathy. On these 
persons Faber's presence acted as a restraint. 
They could not look at him and enjoy them- 
selves ; they could not precisely maintain that 
they anticipated evil from his being near them ; 
yet his departure produced a sense of relief not 
in anyway to be accounted for. 

On the other hand, they who did love him, 
or who were partial to the modification of cha- 
racter which Nature had bestowed on him, 
experienced a degree of fescination inexplicable 
on any known principles of manners or morals. 
This fascination resided partly in the expression 
of his countenance, partly in his voice, which 
thrilled with a mysterious power through the 
frames of those who listened to him. 

It is believed in the East that this was the 
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pecoliar gift which enabled the prophet of 
Arabia to win hearts, and create a vast body 
of disciples. The tones they heard appeared 
to originate no one knew where, to have a 
significance beyond the reach of language, and 
to be secretly connected with a sphere of 
activity lying in a region &r too elevated to 
be attained by ordinary thought 

It may seem strange that this spiritual lever 
would not suffice to lift from the earth the 
body of ordinary sympathy; but it derived its 
influence over others in great measure fit>m 
affinity, and therefore could only raise and 
attach those who had in their natures some- 
thing analogous to itself. How in Faber's case 
these mental and moral characteristics were 
commonly viewed, we may learn in part fix)m 
the following letter from Lucy Vernon to 
Emily Jingle. 

* Mt dear EMUiY, — ^How I do wish you had 
been with us last evening! It was like being 
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at a deep tragedy. You saw one of the actors 
in the morning — I mean Lady Jane Percy — 
but could then have formed no idea of the way 
in which she came out during the evening. It 
is, of course, very flattering to be allowed to 
know great people; but I need not tell you, 
who have seen more of them than I, how very 
strange they often are. 

* Between ourselves, ma' says the Winter- 
meres are all mad, and our cousin, who is just 
come home from the East, is as mad as any 
of them. You don't remember him, but he 
was a nice boy before he went to India, with 
large dark eyes and heaps of curls like a girl. 
He is now completely transformed, as you will 
soon have an opportunity of observing, for pa' 
has just received a letter from Sir G^oflBrey, 
inviting us to spend a few weeks at Jingle 
Hall, and in this invitation my cousin is in- 
cluded. 

* But I am running away from my subject. 
I told you we were invited to a ferewell dinner 
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at the house in Grrosvenor Square, where, 
among many other guests, were the two rivals 
for Lady Jane's hand — ^Lord Elsington and my 
cousin Faber. 

*It would have amused you vastly to see 
them* The tall peer — ^I love to quote poetry — 
stood in the midst of us like a tower, but with 
all his towership seemed to feel very uncomfort- 
able when my cousin went near him. He 
looked exactly as if he were afraid to be stung 
as Faber's flashing eyes and half-mystic features 
were, if I may so say, fixed upon him, while 
his voice, exactly like that of a sorcerer, poured 
a spell around his victim. 

* I particularly noticed this, because, of course, 
I am fond of my cousin — ^not in love with him 
— don't think it for a moment, but when he 
pleases he is so very fascinating that one can't 
help — I don't exactly know what to call it, but 
'tisn't love, I am certain of that. Perhaps you 
have met Lord Elsington, who is, people say, 
the handsomest man in England, but that must 
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have been before my cousin's return, for he is 
not half so handsome as Faber. I wish I could 
describe him — I mean Faber — ^to you. He is 
not exactly tall, and yet he is above the middle 
height, but when you see him you can notice 
nothing but his face, which as he talks and 
moves sheds a light about the room — not 
always a pleasant light indeed, though' it often 
charms people wonderfully. Mrs. Leicester 
declares he is as beautiftd as ApoUo, but after 
all it is not his beauty that takes one — ^it is his 
fiery earnestness, his impassioned tones, his 
bursts of emotion, his strange and multitudinous 
ideas which flood one's mind as one listens, and 
throw one into something like a trance. 

* I meant to describe the evening, but it is 
impossible. I must defer it till we meet, and 
give up the rest of this letter to the lovers. I 
wouldn't have you fitncy for a moment that I 
am not fond of Lady Jane, though I can't help 
noticing her oddities, one of which is, that, 
unlike most other women, she does not even 
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try to hide her love, but puts it forward in the 
face, as it were, of the world, as if she said, 
" I don't care what you think — that's the man 
I love, who can't help loving me, and must not 
have even a look to spare for anyone else." I 
hate this sort of monopoly, my dear Emily. 
It is all very well, I dare say, for her to exert 
this sort of tyranny over Faber, who never 
appears silly but when he submits to it. It 
seems astonishing that such a man should not 
have more spirit. If I were in his place I 
would flirt with other women, just to let heft* 
feel she is not absolutely necessary to him. I 
allow she is very pretty — ^beautiful, if people 
like to call her so — ^but there are other hand- 
some women in the world, in the opinion of 
some men, far more fascinating than she is. 
Blue eyes are notoriously cold, and exactly 
indicate her character ; for if this were not the 
case, would she, when a man like my cousin is 
eager to make her his wife, fly off to Italy, and 
thus run the chance at least of losing him ? 
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* Perhaps — ^but this is entirely between our- 
selves — perhaps she secretly loves some one 
else. An incident — mind, you must not mention 
this to any creature living — took place at 
Wintermere Abbey — she thought I did not 
notice it, but she was mistaken. A letter was 
brought one morning, not by the post, but by a 
very low man ; at the sight of it, she turned 
pale, but soon after dressed in walking costume 
and slipped out, as she hoped, unperceived into 
the wood. 

* I am fond of mystery, and wrapping myself 
in a cloak with a thick veil over my face> 
stealthily followed her. She walked very 
hastily, and on arriving at the descent into a 
ravine, glided behind a clump of evergreens' 
I approached as near ad I could without 
exposing myself to the chance of discovery, 
and heard her talk with a man. 

* Their dialogue, I own, was not carried on in 
very loving terms ; he seemed to be threatening, 
she to be defying his threats. At last I heard 
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the chink of gold upon the bare rock, as if she 
had flung a purse upon the ground, and un- 
mediately after, I saw her ascend the acclivity 
and walk in a resolute though hurried manner 
towards the abbey. 

*Had she not been completely absorbed in 
her own thoughts, she must have perceived me, 
though I sought to conceal myself behind an 
old tree. It was unnecessary. With her 
habitual pride, which makes her think nothing 
worth notice, she looked straight before her, 
and returned to the house. 

*Does this look as if all were right? If 
Faber knew it ; and shall I be performing my 
duty if I leave him in ignorance ? Would he 
persevere in doting on this scornful young 
creature, as if she were the only pretty woman 
in the world? It makes me quite angry to 
think he should be so deceived. Mrs. Leicester 
is greatly to blame in the affidr, incessantly 
raving as she does about Lady Jane, and trying 
to [^rsuade Faber that all the world is in love 
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with her. When women used to intrigue get 
old, they seem never to forget their fonner 
ways, but intrigue for others when they can 
no longer intrigue for themselves. I confess I 
was provoked at her yesterday when Lady Jane 
came into the room, she whispered to me, — 

* " Did you ever see anything so radiant ? She 
is pale, but the pallor only enhances her beauty. 
What brilliant eyes ! what red soft lips ! what a 
skin of alabaster 1 " 

* " She looks a little sad," I replied. After 
which I could not resist describing to her a 
little scene which had taken place in Jane's 
boudoir in the morning, but the old lady was 
resolved to apologize for everything. 

* " Poor child," she said, " it is very hard upon 
her to be dragged away to the dulness of Italy 
at the very dawn of the season. At her age I 
should have felt it a great hardship. Besides, 
she is to be separated from Mr. Evelyn." 

*" That's her own fault," I answered, in a 
tone, I fear, of some little ill humour. 
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* But here comes ma\ I must stop. Good-by, 
dearest Emily, and believe me to be ever, 

* Your most devoted and loving cousin, 

*LucY Vernon.* 

On the third day after the departure of the 
Wintermeres, Faber found a letter for him at 
the Asiatic Club, which he snatched up eagerly, 
not doubting it must be from Jane. It never 
occurred to him that she would have written to 
Cedar Lodge. It was not, however, from her, 
but from Mr. Westland, who wrote from Paris. 
The letter ran as follows : — 

* My dear Mr. Evelyn, — ^Had not business 
compelled me to leave London, I should have 
taken care to see you again, and thank you for 
the life which I owe entirely to your courage. 

* It may hereafter appear, however, notwith- 
standing the circumstances in which you found 
me — notwithstanding my pursuits — notwith- 
standing the infernal Sanhedrim in the midst of 
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which I revelled in folly, — ^notwithstanding my 
disguises and shrinking from the light, for I 
acknowledge that I was disguised — ^it may 
hereafter happen, I say, that you and I shall 
become better acquainted, and that you will 
not hesitate^ to call me your friend. I shall be 
glad to learn that you have received this brief 
expression of my gratitude. Address me, 
therefore, a few lines, — ^M. Westland, Poste 
Restante, Paris.' 

To this Faber immediately replied as fol- 
lows : — 

*My dear Mr. Westland, — ^Your letter 
has aflTorded me a double pleasure — the plea- 
sure of learning that you are well and in good 
spirits, in addition to that of informing you 
that I have your pocket-book, which I think 
had not been opened. How shall I transmit it 
to you? Would it be safe by post? Don't 
imagine me capable of being prejudiced by a 
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few unexplained circumstances. Besides, I 
can't lose sight of the fact that where I met 
you, you met me — ^we were both members, for 
the time, of the infernal Sanhedrim; though 
the enterprise of that night has created in me 
the salutary determination to eschew such 
gatherings in fiiture. When you return to 
London it will afford me real gratification to 
renew our acquaintance, though formed under 
circumstances so unpromising. 

* I am, my dear Mr* Westland, 

* Yours very fetithfully, 

* Faber Evelyn.* 

Three days more brought another letter 
fix)m Westland. 

* My dear Mr. Evelyn, — Open the pocket- 
book. You will find in it acceptances to a 
very large amount. Leave them where they 
are. Li the back of the book you will discover 
a secret pockety and in it a letter without an 
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envelope and two Bank of England notes for 
five hundred pounds each. Take out the letter 
and the notes, fold them in a sheet of note- 
paper, which please enclose in a foreign enve- 
lope and address to me, — ^M. J. Westland, Esq., 
Rue Richelieu, No. 35 bis. Please register 
the letter, and ensure for a thousand pounds. 
When you have done this, retain the pockets 
book and the acceptances in your hands — ^they 
may be of service to you, should I not return, 
and I hereby authorize you, in case of neces- 
sity, to employ them in any way you may 
think proper. And now for one word of 
advice: shun Dingwell as you would Satan 
himself, and beware of Villiers also; for, 
though not so deep dyed a villain as the other, 
there are few evil deeds of wljich he is not 
capable. Seaton is a man of mixed character ; 
you have known him longer, but perhaps not so 
well as I. I have seen them all three without 
a mask; and the third, I speak it without 
prejudice, is a very dangerous person to rely 
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on. He has formed all sorts of bad habits, 
and — ^gambler as I am — ^take my word for it, 
will shortly appear to his friends in a new 
light. I reckon confidently upon meeting you 
before long, and when I do it is probable that 
I also shall have undergone a slight trans- 
formation. In the meanwhile I beseech you to 
regard me, in spite of appearances, as your 
sincere friend. 

* M. J. Wbstland. 
'P.S. — ^There is a lock of hair in the letter, 
please take care it does not drop out' 



CHAPTER X 

INTRODUCES US TO THE JINGLES, OP JINGLE 
HALL. 

One moming, when Faber called at Mr- 
Vemon's, he found no one but his aunt and 
cousin Fanny at home, at which he was rather 
pleased than otherwise, as Lucy tormented him 
with her desperate attempts at flirtation. 

Mrs. Yemon was one of those women who 
are said to have no character at all, though 
they have in reality very distinct characters, 
buried, no doubt, beneath heaps of commonplace 
manners and notions, but still quite as genuine 
as those which crop out sharply on the sur&ce. 
K energy be a characteristic, so is indolence ; if 
one woman render herself remarkable for quick- 
ness and vivacity, so does another for the few- 

VOL. L p 
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ness of her ideas and the sluggishness of her 
temperament. 

Mrs. Vemon had been brought up at Jingle 
Hall as a trae-bom Englishwoman used to be, 
and occasionally, perhaps, still is — ^with less 
care and cultivation than a turnip. She 
probably learned to read, as children learn to 
walk, by instinct, for she never remembered 
having been taught anything. 

Her mother, to whom we shall soon have the 
pleasure of introducing ourselves, was un esprit 
fort, a philosopher, who thought it quite be- 
neath her to attend to the education of her 
children. Nobody, she said, had taken care of 
her, and therefore she saw no reason why in 
her turn she should take care of anybody. 

Let her children scramble on as she had done, 
pick up knowledge if it suited their taste, or 
remain idle and ignorant if they liked it better. 
Mrs. Vemon did like it better, and continued to 
enjoy her idleness and her ignorance to the end 
of the chapter. 
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Alice, whom in her helpless way she had 
marked out for Faber, had been endowed by 
nature with an active spirit, and got herself a 
husband, helped a little perhaps by her very 
pretty face and handsome fortune; Lucy, 
equally divided between love and literature, 
was now traversing the lofty table-land, which 
divides thirty from forty, but without as yet the 
least glimmer of matrimony ; and Fanny, poor 
Fanny, with her mother's temperament, and 
perfect freedom from ideas, went on hoping, 
that by some happy disposition of the stars, a 
husband would one day or another drop into her 
mouth. 

If she had reflected at all she might have 
derived encouragement from the example of her 
mother, who, in spite of being almost an inno- 
cent, found her way to church and the altar ; 
but was at the time, to be sure, in her teens, 
extremely pretty besides, and as elegant and 
fiascinating in her nullity as one of the Graces 
themselves. Lady Wintermere used to ob- 
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serve sarcastically that she was a splendid figure 
to hang dress upon. 

Vernon himself cherished the belief that ideas 
would come with years ; but he was deceived, 
the years came as regularly to Mrs. Vernon as 
to anyone else, and children came with them ; 
but the ideas lagged dreadfully behind, and, in 
fact, refiised to make any acquaintance with the 
married doll, who went on dawdling through 
life helplessly pretty and incapable. 

To this interesting pair Faber presented him- 
self on the morning in question. Nothing in 
the laws of England prevents the marriage of 
first cousins, and therefore as Alice had slipped 
through her fingers, it occurred to Mrs. Ver- 
non's motherly tenderness that Fanny would 
do admirably well for Faber. 

She had heard, indeed, of his engagement 
with Lady Jane Percy, but men do now and 
then break their engagements, and she knew of 
no case in which such a delinquency would be 
more excusable than in deserting the earl's 
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daughter for hers. Besides, she had deserted 
him, and was gone off, to ramble about the 
Continent ; with a father and mother in her train, 
no doubt — ^but what of that? Fathers and 
mothers in Mrs. Vernon's philosophy were poor 
helpless things, which a handsome daughter, in 
the vigour of the loving age, might convert to 
what uses she pleased, or, if necessary, extinguish 
altogether. She knew, practically, that nothing 
would be more easy than to extinguish her, and 
overlooked the fact that Lady Wintermere, to 
say nothing of her Lord, was fabricated of very 
different materials. 

* Well, Faber, dear,* she said, in her most 
drawling tone, *what do you think of our 
proposed visit to Jingle Hall ? ' 

* It will be very pleasant, I dare say,' observed 
her dutiful nephew, who, boy or man, never 
could succeed in acquiring much respect for his 
aunt 

* What do you think, Fanny? 'he added. *Do 
you anticipate much pleasure ? ' 
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* Oh, la, yes. It must be pleasant, for you 
will be there.' 

* What are we to do in the country,' inqmred 
Faber, ' at this time of the year ? ' 

' Gather about the fire, and tell stories,' said 
Fanny. * I am sure you must remember a great 
many.' 

•What are your expectations, aunt?* he 
asked. 

•Well, you can go out shooting; I have 
heard my brother say there is plenty of 
game/ 

* I am not fond of shooting.' 

* Then you can play at backgammon or cards 
— that's what I do when 1 am in the country — 
and, indeed, town too, for that matter. If you 
are for a higher flight, both my brother and 
nephew understand chess.' 

* But I don'V answered Faber. 

•Then,' observed Fanny, with a would-be- 
wicked expression of countenance, *you may 
make love to Emily. She is so pretty I ' 
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*Well/ he replied, *that would be a re- 
source! There are books in the library, I 
suppose.* 

* yes, and that's where your uncle spends 
his time/ 

* Is Sir Geoffrey studious ? * inquired Faber. 

* Not he,' replied Fanny, with a laugh. * He 
prefers drinking and making himself funny. 
You will see such odd things at Jingle Hall. 
Uncle, when he has drunk a whole bottle of 
wine, goes shouting through the house, inquiring 
after my cousin Charles, who does all he can 
to escape being dosed as he calls it.' 

*Then Charles doesn't take kindly to his 
father's habits?' 

* Not at all. He likes reading and walking 
out at night or before day, when Lucy says he 
makes poetry, for which his feither ridicules 
him.' 

* Are there any other members of the 
femily?' 

* Yes ; there's grandmamma, who is such a 
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strange old lady, — ^hunts, drinks, and swears, 
reads French, and believes in nothing. There 
is, besides, another old lady, quite diflFerent 
from grandmamma^ very devout, who would like 
to live in church if she could. She is — let me 
see — ^uncle's wife's mother; she came to the 
Hall with her daughter when she was married 
to Sir Geoffrey, and has never left since. 
People say she is the only person in the world 
that my uncle really respects — ^for though he 
drinks too much and swears a good deal, he 
has a notion that it is better to be sober and 
religious.* ^ 

' Well, I think,' observed Faber, ' that with 
all these contrary and curious elements, we may 
manage to amuse ourselves. Don't you think 
so, aunt ? ' 

*Ye8, I always do,' replied Mrs. Vernon. 
* Ma' is so extraordinary, and says such things 
at times.' 

At this stage of the proceedings, Lucy re- 
turned, upon which Mrs. Yemon and Fanny 
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shrank into iheir shells in deference to the pride 
of the femily, as Lucy for her reading and in- 
tellectuality was always supposed to be. 

* What I ' she exclaimed, in a bantering tone, 
and looking steadily at Faber, ' do I see a 
smile on your face ? It is rank treason I You 
surely have not forgotten your idol already/ 

* No, Lucy, I was only smiling at Fanny's 
picture of what we are to see at Jingle 
HalU 

' Indeed I Fanny is growing witty.' 
*No, dear,' interposed the image of her 
mother ; * I was not aiming at wit — ^we all leave 
that to you — ^but Faber seemed desirous of 
learning something about our relatives.' 

* And you have been trotting out the whole 
menagerie I That's it, isn't it, Fanny ? ' 

*Yes,' replied the latter, and lapsed into 
silence. 

* Well, Faber, will they do ? ' inquired Lucy. 
^ Do you think we can make lions of them for 
two or three weeks ? ' 
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* If we can't they'll certainly find a lioness in 
you, who could keep them on the alert for a 
longer time than you mention.' 

* You are complimentary, Faber.' 

* I mean it rather as a reproof' he replied. 
* Compliments you will never get from me, 
until you learn to converse in a diflFerent tone.' 

Lucy looked startled, and inquired what he 
meant. 

* I mean, I would rather that you and I, 
when we meet, should talk frankly and sin- 
cerely together, and abandon sarcasm and 
satire to strangers.' 

Lucy felt a little abashed. 

* Seriously, then/ she answered ; ' have you 
heard fi'om Jane ? ' 

* No ; arid don't expect to hear till they reach 
Rome. She will then write, and I will let you 
know when she does.' 

* Apropos of letters,' observed Lucy. ' I have 
just received one fi'om Jingle Hall from Emily, 
who is quite impatient to see you.' 
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* In consequence of what you have Said, I 
presume ? ' replied Faber. 

* Probably/ 

* When do we go ? ' 

' Towards the end of next week. But we are 
to have a party first. I am just going to send 
out the invites/ 

* Ah ! I had forgotten all about it,' said Mrs. 
Vernon ; * but we may reckon upon you, Faber, ^ 
of course/ 

To this, Faber assented, and was on the 
point of leaving, when Mr. Vernon entered with 
a rather dismal expression of countenance. 

* What's the matter, pa' ? ' inquired Lucy. 
He answered, * We are all friends here, so I 

may explain I have just met Charles Jingle, 
who, after a desperate quarrel with his father, 
has left the Hall.' 

•0 heavens!' exclaimed Mrs. Vernon, 
startled into momentary vivacity, ' what could 
they have quarrelled about ? ' 

*The old cause. Charles can't drink, his * 
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fether wishes to force him — ^high words passed 
between them — Sir Geoffrey was drunk and 
struck his son, who immediately left, and is 
now, as I tell you, in London/ 

* How provoking ! * exclaimed Lucy. * Then 
our visit must be put oflF.' 

*No,' answered her father, *but our party- 
must, for I think I can persuade Charles to go 
back with us, if we set out in a day or two. 
I am the more anxious to bring this about, as I 
fear that in his present temper of mind, he 
might be betrayed into some very rash act, or 
take furiously to evil courses.* 

* Poor fellow,' exclaimed Faber, * I should like 
to be introduced to him.* 

* Capital,' replied Vernon, * you might give a 
fresh turn to his mind. Go with me to his 
lodgings — ^he had a bottle of brandy before him 
when I left, and I saw a pair of revolvers in his 
half-open portmanteau.' 

* Oh, pa', go at once,' replied Lucy, ' or he 
may perhaps shoot himself.' 
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Mr. Vemon and Faber repaired in haste to 
the hotel, and arrived all but too late — the 
brandy in the bottle had considerably-diminished, 
and one of the pistols lay cocked upon the table. 
Charles had locked himself in, and when he 
heard his uncle's voice was in doubt whether 
to open the door, or blow out his own brains. 
He had maddened himself for the first time with 
drinking, and would have been quite a suitable 
companion for his Mher. Vemon, who now 
began to reproach himself for leaving his 
nephew, knocked gently, and said, — 

* Charles, my boy, I have brought a 
friend to see you. Open the door and let 
us in.* 

No answer. Charles looked at the pistol, 
then at the door. How should he decide ? 

*Are you asleep, Charles?' cried Vemon, 
raising his voice a little. 

The idea conveyed by this question was a 
happy one. 

* I will pretend to have been asleep/ thought 
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Charles to himself, the love of life obtaining 
the upper hand in his mind. 

^ Holloa, who's there ? ' he exclaimed, as if 
suddenly roused from slumber. 

* It's I,' replied Vernon ; * I have brought a 
friend to see you.' 

Charles pushed away the pistol, and rising 
from his chair, walked with an unsteady step 
towards the door. He stopped suddenly, 
however, and turning round looked once more 
undecidedly at the pistol — the brandy had 
heated his blood, confused his ideas, awakened 
that desperation of feeling which in weak 
natures passes for courage, and he was almost 
on the point of changing his determination 
when his uncle's affectionate voice again arrested 
him. 

*Come, Charles,' said Mr. Yemon, * forget 
your classical /^5ifina lentey and let us in.' 

The two Latin words linked closely with 
boyish associations, redolent of the broad Thames 
and meadows about Eton, acted like a spell 
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upon Charles's mind. He threw open the door, 
and there were tears in his eyes as he took his 
uncle's hand in his, 

^ I am glad, very gl?td you are come back,' 
he said. 

Yemonread his thoughts, and after giving 
him an aflfectionate squeeze of the hand, observed 
in as jovial a tone as he could possibly assume, 

* Here's my nephew, Faber Evelyn, a sort of 
cousin of yours.' 

Charles's articulation was a little impeded 
by the unusual excess into which he had been 
betrayed through desperation, so that the 
opportunity of speaking jBrst devolved on 
Faber. 

* I am most happy, Mr. Jingle,' he said, * to 
make your acquaintance, which I hope will 
prove a lasting one.' 

^I hope so too,' replied Charles, with the 
thick lisp of intoxication. 

Still the feeling engendered by his until then 
unbroken habits of sobriety, induced him to 
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cast a look of shame at the brandy bottle, and 
in his mind to mntter a curse upon it But his 
ideas were exceedingly muddled. The forms 
of things went and came, and flitted in strange 
confusion before his mind. He stared about 
him wildly, tried to speak, but could not, reeled, 
staggered, and sank stupidly drunk upon the 
carpet 

* Poor fellow I * exclaimed Mr. Vernon. * Just 
ring the bell, Faber, we must take him home.' 

Faber did so, and then assisted his uncle to 
lift up Charles and place him on a so&. A 
waiter entered. 

* Order a cab,' said Mr. Vernon. 

He stood gazing in mute vexation at his 
unhappy relative. Charles was a fine-look- 
ing young man, of rather firail structure, with 
tolerably good features, except that his fore- 
head was too low, and looked as if depressed 
by some unseen weight from above, his eyes by 
the same weight appeared to be squeezed for- 
wards, and there was much too great a length 
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between the eyes and the chin which terminated 
weakly in a point. The nose was long and 
large, though not suflQiciently prominent, the 
mouth well formed, but rather heavy. 

After intently studying the pallid features of 
the young man as he lay there in a state of 
insensibility, Faber observed — 

* His fether, I am afraid, will have no further 
trouble with him. He will take to drinking, 
or other analogous excesses, from which nothing 
probably will ever wean him.' 

* God forbid I ' exclaimed Mr. Yemon. 

* I would say Amen,' answered Faber, ^ but 
that I fear the die is cast There is no mental 
strength in that countenance, and now that he 
has leaped over the fence, he will run wild, 
you may depend upon it. The slope may be 
gradual, but he is on it' 

The waiter, who now returned to say the cab 
was at the door, assisted Mr. Vernon and Faber 
in carrying Charles downstairs and placing 
him in the cab. The uncle then returned into 

VOL. I. Q 
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Charles's room, stowed away the pistols in the 
portmanteau which contained all Charles's 
effects, ordered it to be carried down and placed 
on the top of the cab, paid the bill, remunerated 
the waiter, and then descending to the street 
directed the cabman to drive to his house in 
Seymour Street, Portman Square. 

Charles, still in a state of stupid insensibility^ 
was carried up to bed, where Mrs. Yemon 
volunteered to remain with him for a while.. 

A council of war was then held in the 
drawing-room, a,t which it was determined that 
Mr. Vernon should write to Sir Geoflfrey, giving 
as plausible a version as possible of Charles's 
views in leaving the Hall, and coining up to 
London. The whole affair was represented as 
a youthful escapade, and a strong belief was 
expressed that nothing of the kind would ever 
occur again ; which proved to be well founded, 
though it might have been better for all the 
parties concerned had it turned out otherwise. 

But looking clearly ahead is not the forte 
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of mankind in general. What they wish to 
happen is very often the worst thing they 
could pray for — the torment, the scourge, the 
curse of their lives. But Mr. Vernon had this 
to support him, he meant well both for his 
nephew and for his brother-in-law. He was 
besides a sanguine* and a hopeftd man, as any- 
one might discover by a single glance at his 
open, frank, kind, and generous countenance, 
as little indicative of craft or guile as that of a 
, child. 

Mr. Vernon was a man of simple faith, who, 
having been all his life possessed of affluence, 
and fortunate enough not to be engaged in con- 
tests of any kind with his fellow-creatures, had 
attained the age of fifty-five with little or no 
experience, and a highly favourable opinion of 
the world, and a sort of hazy notion that if you 
can only convince people what is best, they 
will be sure to do it 

Numerous cases which, to any other man, 
would have proved the contrary, had forced 

q2 
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themselves upon his notice, but he interpreted 
them according to his own theory, and never 
became a jot the wiser. 

Why, in fact, should he be wise? — ^he en- 
joyed splendid health, he had a pretty, easy 
wife, who never quarrelled with him ; he had 
three model children who, in his opinion, 
poascssed all the virtues that children could 
jK)8sess — at least they never thwarted him, got 
into no scrapes, caused him no uneasiness, and 
if two of them bade fair to toil through life in 
single blessedness, he thought it likely they 
might be very comfortable, and therefore gave 
himself no trouble about the matter. 

It was further agreed at this conference that 
on the third day, supposing nothing occurred to 
alter their intentions, they should set out for 
Jingle Hall. 

During this campaign, Lucy, profoundly 
versed in novel literature, a thorough adept 
in its subtlest theories of love, confident in 
her own strategy, and possessed, besides, by 
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the persuasion that few men could i:esist her 
charms and fascinations, if she thought proper 
to exert them, — ^Lucy, I say, resolved to sub- 
vert the empire of Jane Percy, and take Faber 
by storm. 

She saw clearly enough that he was proud 
and peremptory, — ^a little despotic also, and 
ostentatiously plain in his way of expressing 
himself. These qualities she set down to his 
ignorance of the world. How could he be 
supposed to comprehend the ways of women, 
skub up, as he had been, with silky black 
people in a comer of Asia, where there could 
be no society ? His want of tact was obvious, 
from the way in which he carried on his affair 
with Jane. He affected no concealment, but 
was inflated with vanity like a boy, by the 
&ncy that he possessed a woman's love — ob- 
viously for the first time. 

A man accustomed to society would be 
ashamed of such palpable manifestations of an 
inward preference. And Jane herself, what. 
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after all, was she? Pretty, no doubt, and 
naturally not without sense — ^but a mere girl, 
eaten up with romance, and bewildered with 
vanity, at being the recognized idol of a sort of 
newly-caught Asiatic. 

Such a passion was too absurd to last on ' 
either side. 

Faber, unless she misunderstood him alto- 
gether, must grow tired of a wayward, peevish, 
half-gloomy, half-forward girl, sometimes exact- 
ing a sort of humiliating adoration, sometimes 
almost flinging herself at his feet, through the 
consciousness of not deserving his love. The 
connection was preposterous, and she was 
determined to put an end to it 

Lucy's scheme was rather a bold one, but 
she had formed it after mature reflection and a 
careftd survey of her own resources. What 
were those resources ? First, Lucy had been 
in love, she could not remember how often, or 
with how many sorts of men. This gave her a 
marked advantage, since it had acquainted her 
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practically with all the tactics which the saga- 
cious head skilfdUy sets down to the account 
of the heart. 

Why, then, was she not married ? Simply for 
the reason that she had not chosen to be married, 
that she had never met with a man really worth 
having ; that one of her lovers had been too silly, 
another too worldly, another too poor, another 
too openly given to flirting, another too ugly, 
another too handsome, ever to be expected to 
be kept in leading-strings. Many more reasons 
she adduced to herself for the cold isolation in 
which she stood. 

Now, at length, however, a man worthy of all 
her strategy presented himself, and she was 
determined to circumvent and subdue him. 

A woman thus qualified, and thus resolved, 
possessing besides the advantage of that femi- 
liarity which near kindred authorizes, may 
doubtless achieve much, especially with a man 
so unsuspicious, so full of sensibility, and so 
truly artless as Faber unquestionably was. 
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In addition to her legitimate influences, Lucy- 
would not scruple to exert others, derived from 
very questionable sources. As appears from 
her letter to Emily, she had discovered some 
inexplicable connection between Jane and an-* 
other man. She had likewise treasured up 
several expressions which had escaped her 
friend in the unrestrained warmth of their 
intercourse ; and of all these, she now meant to 
make use in ftirtherance of her own matrimonial 
designs. 



CHAPTER XI 

A RURAL EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF LOVE. 

Charles's trance, produced by the true Jingle 
spell, lasted till the following day, when he 
awoke with a furious headache, which neither 
hock nor soda water could speedily dissipate. 

The apartment in which he found himself — 
the presence of his uncle and aunt — the hideous 
spectres, from whose society he had just escaped 
— all these circumstances crowding upon his 
brain, which was still greatly inflamed, im- 
parted to him something like the maimer and 
look of a maniac. His language, when he 
spoke, was incoherent, though meant to express 
gratitude for the attention and kindness of his 
relatives. Being thoroughly good-natured, he 
could not but be greatly touched by the tender 
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solicitude Of his fether's sister, and the manly, 
blunt affection of his uncle. 

'What say you, Charles,' inquired Vernon, 
' shall you be ready for a journey to-morrow ? ' 

' yes,' answered Charles, * though I reaUy 
feel a strong reluctance to go back. I am 
ashamed that &ther should know how soon 
after I left his roof I followed his example.' 

The young man then turned round, and hid 
his fece in the bedclothes. 

* Tut, Charles,' answered Vernon, ' we are all 
liable to be overtaken at times. Besides, your 
case was altogether exceptional— you did not 
take to the brandy for its own sake, but because 
you were vexed, and disgusted with circum- 
stances.' 

* Yes, uncle, but was there not something 
else? I remember— I remember— don't say 
anything of that, I beg of you.' 

* Of course not, my boy I Never think of it 
again. We'U turn our attention to other topics. 
There's that fine fellow, my nephew, Faber, 
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going down with us, and with him you can con- 
verse on subjects agreeable to you both. He is 
studious like yourself/ 

* But didn't he— ' 

* Nonsense — ^he is a man of the world, who 
has seen everything, and understands every- 
thing. The whole afiBair will be to him as if it 
had never happened.* 

* But how will Sir Geoflfrey and grandmother 
receive me ? Won't they scoflf at my weakness ? 
Won't they call me a milksop, as they have 
always done ? ' 

* No, I'll put a stop to that It's exceedingly 
wrong, and it shan't go on.' 

* I am sure, uncle, you will do what you can 
for me ; but Sir GeoflBrey won't easily give way, 
and Lady Jingle is as hard and cold as a mill- 
stone.' 

In the course of the day, Vernon received a 
letter from Sir GeoflBrey, written in a very kind 
and conciliatory tone. It was evidently meant 
chiefly for his son, and ran as follows : — 
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*My dear Vernon, — ^Very glad you have 
got Charles ; foolish to ran away — ^we had only 
a bit of a bobbery about some nonsense or 
another; I suppose I had taken a drop, and 
don't remember what it was. Let the lad come 
back with you. He musn*t bother himself 
about such stuflf. I- can't help my ways — ^they 
are grafted in me now — ^he ought to know that. 
My mother too is odd — the Jingles are all odd 
— he'll be odd himself one of these days — 
what's the use of making a fiiss about nothing ? 
Come down, if possible, to-morrow, and don't 
forget to bring your nephew Evelyn with you. 
There's plenty of wine in my cellar, and well 
all be jolly together. Love to Lucy, and the 
girls. Good-by. 

* Yours, very truly, 

* Geoffrey Jingle.' 

Vernon, though he did not appear to watch 
Charles, had his eye upon him as much as pos- 
sible, till they were aU safe in the railway 
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carriage, steaming away merrily towards De- 
vonshire. Altogether they formed a respect- 
able party, and with such chat as was practi- 
cable under the circumstances, filled up the 
interval between their starting fix)m Paddington 
and their arrival at the nearest station to Jingle 
HaU, where Sir Geoffrey's ancient family car- 
riage, roomy enough easily to contain them all, 
was waiting for them. 

Faber was much struck by the beauty of 
that part of England, which, even in winter, 
had a bright spring-like look about it. Far to 
the right soared the heights of Exmoor and 
Dartmoor, connecting with their rugged barren- 
ness the counties of Somerset and Devon, which 
they shield from the north wind, and thus help 
to render mild and beautiful 

After a drive of four or five miles.. Jingle 
Hall, spacious, turreted, and antique, arose sud- 
denly before them, as they turned the shoulder 
of a thickly-wooded hill. Its situation was 
superb. Occupying a terrace, half-way down a 
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steep declivity, it commanded, through breaks 
in the surromiding woods, an extensive view 
over valleys and undulating plains, to the very 
edge of the sea, whose blue expanse projecting 
here and there into the land in small sharp 
bays, now heaved and glittered beneath the 
winter sun. A beautiful road, winding between 
lofty evergreens, and overhung in parts by im- 
mense oaks and elms, led up to the fine bronze 
gates, opening upon the extensive gravelled 
space which extended the whole length of the 
edifice, and was bordered with thick copses ot 
rhododendron. 

As the carriage rolled lazily into the court, 
the coachman probably wishing that the new 
comers should take in at once all the external 
beauties of his master's mansion. Sir Geoffrey 
and his daughter were seen descending the 
broad flight of white stone steps leading down 
from the central door and wide stone esplanade, 
to meet them. 

Contrary to what might have been expected 
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from his habits, the lord of Jingle Hall was a 
tall, spare personage, with a gentlemanly yet 
somewhat comic countenance, his forehead 
being high and narrow, his eyes small and deep- 
set, his nose aquiline, and a little on one side ; 
he wore a blue coat with bright buttons, a 
white waistcoat and neckcloth, buff tightly- 
fitting breeches, and top-boots, which, in honour 
of his expected guests, were polished to a 
nicety. 

This observation, which in the case of any 
other man of Sir Geoffrey's rank might have 
been unnecessary, is by no means so when we 
consider the wealthy baronet's habits, which, 
upon the whole, led him to delight tn slovenli- 
ness, especially in muddy boots. 

Emily was a pleasing specimen of the Devon- 
shire woman : middle-sized, plump, fair, with 
very soft complexion, displaying the delicate 
peachy bloom, characteristic of the Celtic race, 
large blue eyes, and abundant brown hair. Her 
features, however, were small and weak, and 
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betokened little intelligence. Even the large 
blue eyes revealed nothing beyond their own 
size and colour, while the mouth, red, and pret- 
tily formed, remained almost perpetually open, 
thus imparting a look of silliness to the face. 

Sir G^ofiFrey, renowned for his hospitality, 
received his guests like a prince, giving his arm 
to his sister, and requesting Faber to lead in 
Emily. Of Charles he took no particular 
notice, treating him exactly as if he had just 
come back from a drive, which put the young 
man in good spirits, and made him hope that 
his expedition to the capital would be made the 
subject of no particular animadversions. 

In the lofty, old-fashioned drawing-room, they 
found the two ancient ladies of the castle, Lady 
Jingle and Mrs. Maude: the former, a tall, 
bony, square-faced woman, considerably beyoi^d 
seventy, yet hale and active ; the latter, a deli- 
cate, sickly, spiritual person, with calm, soft 
ey6s, which time in pity seemed to have spared. 
Mrs. Maude's features were of the finest and 
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gentlest type — of a type, the beauty of which 
age cannot destroy, for sweetness and unselfish- 
ness lay evidently there, in conjunction with 
womanly purity. 

Faber stood before her for a moment, fasci- 
nated, as it were, by the channs of her aspect. 
He had a thousand times been less struck by 
uncommon beauty in the bloom of youth. 

Lady Jingle was of the earth, earthy ; Mrs. 
Maude already half belonged to the country 
whither she was fast travelling. Death was 
about her in all his majesty, imparting a strange 
light to her soft eyes, a witchery, not of earth, 
to her voice, and a winning radiance to her 
smile. Lady Jingle had been out on horseback, 
and had not laid aside her riding-dress; Mrs. 
Maude, draped in dark silk which feU over her 
figure in elegant folds, and wearing that ugly 
cap which is the badge of widowhood, yet ap- 
peared in spite of this deformity a model of 
antique grace. 

As everyone except himself was at home at 

VOL. I. R 
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the Hall, Faber was, for awhile at least, made 
the lion, and Emily and Lucy contended for 
the honour of showing him about the house and 
grounds. 

But the excitement created by such novelties 
was soon over, and he felt right glad, at the 
earliest possible hour, to retire to his room, where 
before a blazing wood fire, he enjoyed the luxury 
of a Turkish pipe. 

Wherever many people are thrown by cir- 
cumstances together, the unfitness of the majority 
for agreeable association is soon made apparent 
It was the cardinal defect of Faber's character 
that he was intolerant of strangers. He almost 
adopted the old Roman creed, that to be un- 
known is to be an enemy, and upon this unsocial 
principle his whole intercourse with mankind 
was systematically carried on. For very good 
reasons he kept the secret of his theory as much 
as possible to himself but invariably endured a 
sort of martyrdom when constrained by circum- 
stances to associate with new people, to listen 
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to dreary compliments and commonplaces, to 
watch the empty formalities, and silly contri- 
vances to which most persons have recourse 
for the purpose, as they phrase it, of * killing 
time/ 

The mysterious thing on which we bestow 
this name, appears to be studded at distant 
points with interesting moments to all sorts of 
persons, and it is the intervening spaces that 
they would annihilate when they are killing 
time. By a proper employment of the faculties, 
those points of interest may be greatly multi- 
plied, and true wisdom, perhaps, consists in 
imparting a distinct interest to every moment, 
and deriving pleasure from every pulse of life. 

But this scheme is impracticable when the 
two parts which go to make up a complete 
being are divided, and thrown, either by circum- 
stances or by a perverse act of the will, far from 
each other. 

More than half of Faber's soul was with Jane 
Percy beyond the Alps, and the moiety that 

r2 
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remained only suflSced 'to make him moody, 
fretfiil, and disagreeable. 

When he had exhausted what satisfaction 
could be derived from smoking, he rose, paced 
about the room, and looked out of the window 
at the thick darkness which had settled upon 
the whole earth. Unbroken stillness likewise 
mantled the landscape without, and in the room 
was only interrupted by the sound of his own 
footsteps, and the crackling of the flames on the 
hearth. 

Through the hospitality of Sir Geoffrey, he 
had been allotted the state chamber, with an 
old-fashioned four-post bedstead, garnished with 
deep gold fringe above and below, and a cover- 
let, stiff also and heavy with gold. Upon this, 
the light from the lamp, and from the flames of 
the wood fire, flashed and played in fitful corus- 
cations. Here and there from deep niches in 
the wall, the faces of grim old Italians looked 
down upon him ; vases of embossed- silver, 
somewhat tarnished by dust, stood in other and 
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smaller niches ; and two statues, one of Cybele, 
the other of the Indian Bacchus, kept watch, 
like sleepless guardians, on either side of his 
bed. 

In spite of all this assemblage of objects, and 
of what ought to have been weariness produced 
by a long journey, he experienced no inclination 
to sleep. There were books in the room — lamp 
in hand he glanced over their titles in the hope 
of discovering something which he could read ; 
in vain — fhey belonged to a past system 
of thought; the sympathies they had once 
awakened were now extinct ; to disturb them, 
therefore, would have been like desecrating the 
repose of a mummy. He retreated respectfiiUy 
from the shelves. 

At length he determined upon writing to 
Jane, and placing the lamp before him on the 
table, pondered, for the first time in his life when 
addressing her, on what he should say. Her 
departure had been so sudden, and enveloped in 
so much mystery, that he was at a loss how to 
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ai^roach her without dwelling painfully on the 
one, or asking an explanation of the other. 
Resolving at length to be commonplace, he 
dashed abruptly into the letter. 

*My Dear Jane, — ^It was agreed between 
us, that I should abstain from writing till I 
heard fixjm you. But when you are at Eome 
you must send to the post-office, so there is no 
necessity to wait for an address, and I can post- 
pone this imperfect intercourse no longer. 

* To while away the hours, the days, the weeks, 
the months, during which I must be alone, I 
have accepted an invitation from Sir Geoffirey 
Jingle, and am now at his mansion in Devon- 
shire. Lord and Lady Wintermere have been, 
they say, at Jingle Hall, but to you it is un- 
known land, so I will endeavour to describe it 
Where, however, there is no regularity — ^for 
Jingle Hall is a sort of architectural chaos — 
description is difficult, and I shall succeed, 
perhaps, after all, in conveying no idea to your 
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mind, but that of my incapacity to delineate 
what is before me. 

* The edifice is a sort of confused mass of 
spacious saloons, halls, dining-rooms, picture 
galleries, chapels, corridors, passages, turrets, 
crypts, with the visible stamp of antiquity upon 
everything, though the ample wealth of the 
owner suffices to defend both exterior and in- 
terior fi*om the least approach of decay. At 
one end of the building there is a long range of 
stabling, at the other of hothouses, gi*eenhouses, 
conservatories, in which our old Mends, the 
plants of the tropics almost shiver under glass. 

* Of the people who are with me, I need say 
nothing — ^you know most of them, and the rest 
are not worth notice, except one old lady of 
whom I hope to speak to you some day. If 
you ever live to be old, Jane, she is the woman 
of all I have ever seen I should most like you 
to resemble. I know nothing of her yet, but 
that she is a Mrs. Maude, whose daughter Sir 
Geoflfrey married, and lost after she had borne him 
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two children. That daughter could never have 
been like her, or her children would surely have 
been gifted with a finer organization and more 
abilities. 

* But let me have done with this, and come at 
once to the point around which all my ideas 
and the whole fabric of my life revolve. Do 
I still possess your love, undivided, undimin- 
ished, fi^sh, fuU, and overmastering, as when 
we wandered together under tropical constella- 
tions, and vowed to be as constant as they ? 
Everything else in the world is mere chaflF. 
Abridge the period of my exile, I conjure you ; 
let me come to you in Italy — ^let me call you 
mine, not as I do now, with a mockery of 
reality — ^but mine to hold, to possess, to place 
in my house as in my heart — ^to preside over 
my thoughts, to render ifragrant to me the breath 
of spring, to give a bright colour to the stream 
of life, to hallow my whole existence. I repeat 
to you, Jane, my career is without a goal, if 
that goal be not you. 
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* I know, as well as the wisest of men, what 
they who are thought wise would say of this. 
Let them enjoy their opinion, let them if they 
like covet titles, estates, empires — I would 
crumple up the whole earth and cast it to the 
winds rather than lose you. Let other men 
look for happiness wherever they expect to find 
it. I have no inclination to blame them, I do 
not even disparage the object of their preference. 
I recognize the value of riches, I comprehend 
the fascinations of power, I am not insensible 
to the witchery of fame — but neither riches, nor 
power, nor fame, would be to me of the slightest 
avail, unless I could place them at your feet, 
and see them converted into realities by your 
smile. 

* Write to me, therefore, Jane — tell me your 
love is one pure and perfect chrysolite, like 
your beauty, and that nothing but death shall 
deprive me of it. 

' You see the condition of my mind, what it 
may be with you, what it must be without you. 
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Through the period of our separation I wotild 
gladly hybemate like a bear in the hollow of 
a tree, in an Alpine cavern, under mountains of 
icebergs, so that I could emerge at last into the 
sunshine of your presence. Others might call 
this raving — and in their view I admit it would 
be — ^but it is the mere plain expression of my 
feelings, as, if I know you at all, you will 
earnestly pronounce it to be. 

* All the other inhabitants of the house are, 
I hope, asleep — ^no sound disturbs me — ^I am 
alone with my thoughts, which cluster into a 
wreath about your image. I came from Asia 
to be near you, but lost you as soon as found— 
lost you in a way inexplicable to me, for with 
the pure image of your love undefaced, with a 
heart throbbing to meet mine, with eyes kind- 
ling with emotion, you turned from me, and 
directed your steps voluntarily into another 
land. 

* How can I reconcile these things with an 
unimpaired love ? 
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* To still the beatings of my heart, I have at 
every leisure moment had recourse to what 
formed one of the first links between us — ^that 
is — ^have sought to pour my burning thoughts 
into poetry. Nature, I believe, suggested to man 
this form of literature, as a remedy against the 
tempestuous outbreaks of passion; for by 
assembling all our ideas before us, selecting 
from among them such as belong to love, 
arrangmg them in order, melting them into one 
mass, and then moulding them into the shapes 
we desire, we are allured for awhile by our 
own creations from dwelling too exclusively on 
absorbing realities. 

* Women often find relief fix)m sorrow and 
anxiety in the delicate employment of the 
hands, in making, in fashioning, in being usefiil 
— ^poetry is making, art, occupation ; and the 
results are partly to him who works, partly to 
others. I do not send you my verses, because 
they are as yet unpolished. It is a mistake 
to imagine, as many do, that poetry is &Ise 
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>ieratu» it i« the fruit of invention. TTe do hoc 
invent the passions, feelings, sentiments, ideas 
— these grow out of our souls, as trees grow out 
of the earth — all our art consists, in so potting 
wwds t^)gether as to render visible the world of 
thought and passion within us. 

* Unskilful words are clouds which conceal the 
internal mechanism of the soul — ^poetry removes 
all the veils and foldings of matter, and reveals 
the original form and structure of the spuit 

* And what does my poetry — if I may dare so 
to name it — reveal? It reveals your image, 
filling the whole expanse of my mind, diffiismg 
its Ixjauty, its fragrance, its brightness, its glow, 
over every thought, and striving to transform 
them into its own likeness. But I check my- 
self—language refuses to express all my 
meaning. Good-night, dearest Jane, calm my 
heart by writing to me, 

'Ever yours, 

*Faber Evelyn.' 



CHAPTER XIL 

SCENES AND INCIDENTS AT JINGLE HALL. 

The habits of Jingle Hall were in many respects 
primitive. At six o'clock in the morning, the 
servant entered Faber's room and lighted the 
fire, and immediately on her departure he rose 
and dressed. 

His chamber fiiced the east, and as he drew 
up the blinds and looked out, he perceived that 
the dawn, more diligent than he, had already 
made some way up the sky. 

Morning in its aspects is the reverse of man's 
life : on its first appearance, it is grey and cold, 
but it soon throws off these trappings of age, be- 
comes more and more youthfiil and glowing as it 
rises, smiles, blushes, and is lavish of its beauty, 
till it loses its identity and melts into broad day. 
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When Faber first looked out, the country 
appeared nothing but a dark expanse stretching 
away to the sea; but keeping his eyes fixed 
upon it, he gradually discerned objects emerging, 
as it were, out of chaos : fitrmhouses, villages, 
church spires, hill crests, ravines, woods, 
assuming' distinct shape as touched more pal- 
pably by the finger of light. At the same time, 
the waves of vitality began to be ruffled — the 
skylark mounted into the firmament, to catch 
from on high the first golden glimpses of the 
sun, and as she ascended threw behind her in 
her flight a shower of melody, that dropped and 
quivered through the whole atmosphere, while 
from brakes and bushes below, the goldfinch, 
the missel thrush and the blackbird poured 
forth their various music in rivalry of the 
soaring minstrel overhead. 

Less harmonious, but not less cheering, rose 
the bark of dogs, firom farmhouses, scattered 
here and there over the landscape, followed by 
the lowing of kine, and the neigh of horses in 
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the fields. Everybody knows what a hushed 
freshness there is in a genial February morning, 
before the spring can be said to have established 
itself, and yet when winter is evidently shorn 
of its strength. Everybody, I say, knows this, 
yet to everyone who feels it in youth and health, 
the thrill is as spontaneous and as new as it- 
was to Adam. 

Whatever we maybe, nature is exactly what 
she was, and lavishes her influences as pro- 
fusely on those who are qualified to receive 
them as she did on the first morning after the 
creation. 

It was Sunday, and Sunday in England 
is a day exclusively sacred to sentiment. All 
labour ceases, the peasant rests from the plough, 
the yoke is taken fix)m the neck of the ox, the 
horse, divested of traces, feeds and frisks at 
his ease, drawers and boxes are opened, and 
give forth their seventh-day finery to deck out 
the hind and village belle for church; the 
chimneys of the hamlets smoke with double 
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fires, while over the toilwom and weary, sleep 
prolongs its empire for several hours. 

Before the sun had quite risen, Faber had 
found his way out into the garden, extensive 
and well kept, which stretched up the side of 
the hill, and terminated in tall copses of ever- 
greens that sheltered it from the north wind. 
Beyond rose a wood, clothing the hill thickly to 
its summit In front of the copses, on a smooth 
red gravel walk, Faber stood to watch the sun 
rise — first the golden rim showed like a circular 
streak of fire on the edge of the horizon, then 
the full round orb rushed up, throwing right 
and left floods of light intolerable to the eye, 
which necessarily turned away to rest on objects 
less glorious indeed, but more soothing. 

Along the little borders at his feet, tufts of 
the yellow and polyanthus primrose modestly 
courted his gaze, and flung up timidly their 
faint delicate fi^grance into the air. Here and 
there, in the thickets, he observed the flowers of 
the wmter aconite, while in small well-sheltered 
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beds, the sweet violet, the very incarnation of 
the soul of spring, richly scented the air, making 
up by its lavish fragrance for the inodorous 
snowdrop and crocus. 

Farther down, in moister situations, he found 
the daflFodil, the narcissus and the trumpet 
honey-suckle, with several other flowers, which 
our older poets called the first-bom of the 
earth. 

While buried in the thoughts suggested by 
these innocent objects, Faber heard a voice 
which recalled him to every-day-life ; it was 
that of Lucy, who had resolved to lose no time 
in opening the campaign. When she rose from 
bed, her intention had been to commence at 
once her attack on Jane Percy, by revealing to 
Faber the secret of the ravine alluded to in her 
letter to Emily ; but on finding herself in his 
presence, her courage vanished. She thought 
it better to defer this stroke of policy to some 
other occasion more suitable. Confining herself 
therefore for the present to ordinary topics, she 
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inquired how he liked her uncle, and the inmates 
generally of the Hall ; to which he replied, that 
they seemed to be interesting persons, some of 
them as she herself had suggested, likely to 
prove great originals. 

' What do you think of Emily ? ' 

* Pretty and agreeable.' 

*Do you know you have already made a 
conquest ? ' 

* Nonsense, Lucy! Do try to be rational 
sometimes.' 

*I only tell you the truth, cousin. Emily 
came to my room last night and stayed there a 
whole hour, descanting all the while on your 
handsome features and fescinating conversation.' 

/Do you wish, Lucy, to deprive me of all 
chance of quiet, and send me back to town ? ' 

' What do you mean ? ' 

* This : I am Jane Percy's affianced husband, 
and to be looked upon therefore as a married 
man ; consequently the fancies of your cousin 
Emily, and of all other women, are matters of 
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entire indiflference to me. With you, Lucy, I 
wish to live as a friend, the oldest and dearest 
I have, for which reason I am grieved that you 
should delight in persecuting me with trivial 
gossip about the whims or dreams of girls/ 

Lucy stood thoroughly abashed. She had 
begun to feel jealous of Emily, and had got up 
a little romance just to try her eccentric cousin; 
but in the humour in which he now was it 
would evidently be useless to make experiments 
upon him. She resolved to trust to time, that 
great magician, an account of whose miracles 
forms the whole history of the world. 

* Well, Faber, if you dislike a little harmless 
pleasantry, I have done. Nothing I say seems 
to please you.' 

She then parted and walked away. Faber 
called to her, — 

* Stop, dear Lucy, I should be very sorry to 
vex you, but my thoughts were wandering 
away to other things, and the shock of your 
pleasantries dispersed them too abruptly.* 

s2 
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*Very well,' answered Lucy, in a tone of 
suppressed anger; ^I am perhaps too much 
given to playfulness, and must endeavour to be 
more serious when I talk with you.* 

* Nay, I do not wish to check your playful- 
ness, though I fear it is thrown away upon me, 
I am sad, Lucy, very sad, and should come to 
you perhaps for consolation, but that you seem 
desirous of administering it in the wrong way/ 

Lucy felt all the inclination in the world to 
embrace and kiss her cousin. Come to her for 
consolation! Was not that a step gained? 
She was quite ready to console him in all 
things, small and great, and the persuasion 
arose in her mind that it might yet be her fete 
to do so. 

'Dear Faber, forgive me I I know I am 
wild and wayward — ^it is my greatest feult — 
but I never indulge in it out of any want of 
affection for you. I came out to enjoy this 
lovely morning; the whole air breathes like 
incense ; the whole earth looks like an altar ; 
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and you, Faber, as a poet, seem to me the very 
priest of nature to offer up that incense where 
it is due.' 

This she said in a tone so earnest and un- 
affected, that Faber was touched by it. 

* We are all priests of nature in our way,' 
he answered, and was about to proceed, when 
Emily, emerging fix>m a side alley, interrupted 
the current of his words. Lucy felt much 
annoyed, for the hope had begun to spring up 
in her, that she had made an impression on his 
heart There would, however, be other op- 
portunities, so she reconciled herself to the 
disappointment and met the unlucky Emily 
with a smile. 

After a few turns in the garden, they strolled 
back to the house, and devoted to breakfast the 
space intervening between that and church 
time. Sir Greoffrey was not an admirer of ser- 
mons, so he remained at home, but Mr. Vernon, 
with his femily, including Faber, drove in the 
grand old carriage to church, admiring, by the 
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way, the mnneroas signs of spxiDg, the thickets 
and copses covered with joimg kayes of the 
most delicate green, while the bonks of the 
hedges were sprinkled with daisies, primroses, 
the bright blue flowers of the speedwell, the 
shepherd's-porse, and the dead-nettla 

At dinrch, Faber conld not avoid bdng 
struck by the number of dark-haired persons 
among the congregation, so different fiom what 
yon notice in oth^ parts of England, where a 
majority of the peasants have sandy or red 
hair. The women too, fresh looking, and in 
many cases handsome, affected a gayer style of 
dress even than the same classes in London. 
As a consequence, perhaps, they seemed from 
their looks to be inwardly more engaged in 
criticising each other, than in attending to what 
was said by the clergyman, so that you might 
have safely laid a wager that every woman 
there knew every other woman's bonnet quite 
as well as her own, and had made sundry 
observations on her neighbours' dresses more 
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in harmony with her taste than with her 
charity. 

Among the keenest of the critics, Lucy 
might have been reckoned; but having re- 
flected on Faber's peculiar views on all such 
matters, she kept her remarks to herself, till 
alone with Emily and her sister Fanny. Then 
a learned diatribe was indulged in, upon the 
silks, laces, velvets, lancer plumes, and all the 
other adornments by which the leaders of 
fashion in the vicinity of Jingle Hall sought to 
entrap unwary male hearts. 

Lucy thought them a century at least behind 
the females of the metropolis. Gayer, indeed, 
they might be, through the aflfectation of bril- 
liant colours, but in taste they were sadly de- 
ficient. The curtains of their bonnets pro- 
jected over their shoulders like Chinese um- 
brellas, their feathers were too flaring, their 
crinolines too large, their veils glued, like those 
of Monte's statues, to their faces, their gloves a 
mile too wide for their hands, their boots cutting 
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into their ankles, with coarse and ill-made 
elastic. 

* Poor things I ' exclaimed Fanny, in her 
dreamy way, * How should they know how to 
dress? Fashion is confined to a very few 
parts even of London, so that it would be 
ridiculous to expect people in these wild regions 
to understand anything about it' 

^-You are very complimentary,' said Emily 
Jingle, with a smile. 

* Oh, of course,' interposed Lucy, coming to 
Fanny's rescue, * we don't mean you, dear.' 

Poor Emily, it mattered very little to her 
whether she were the object aimed at or not 
Her ideas, through the influence of some subtle 
agency, lying beyond the reach of human ob- 
servation, were beginning to be entangled, to 
exhibit broken Unks, both in the nmemonic 
and logical departments of thought, to rise at 
times too high, to sink at times too low. She 
was, in fact, drifting slowly towards the orbit 
of that malady which, if not created by what 
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we term civilization, is at least through its in- 
fluence greatly augmented and diffused. 

All attempts at detecting the nature of the 
vinculum^ which binds together spirit and mat- 
ter, have hitherto proved unsuccessful, and 
must for ever, in all likelihood, terminate in 
feilure, for which reason the laws which cause 
and regulate the operation of insanity, can 
never be removed out of the domain of the 
unknown. 

Emily had, for a considerable time, felt the 
approaches of some extraordinary change in her 
mental constitution ; the thoughts which in most 
persons are unruly at times, refusing obedience 
to the will, and moving pertinaciously in tracks 
from which reason vainly endeavoured to re- 
move them, had become, in her case, almost in- 
capable of control ; the well-springs of emotion 
overflowed involuntarily, tears and laughter 
succeeded each other without adequate or in- 
telligible motive, till she found herself in a 
spiritual world, different from that which en- 
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closes ordinary persons, visited by other shapes 
and sounds, rendered luminous by a different 
light, or plunged in darkness by the extinguish- 
ing of lamps and cressets wholly invisible to the 
rest of mankind. 

Faber was the only person at Jingle Hall 
who perceived the existence of Emily's disease, 
which frequently imparted to her countenance 
the appearance of a mask totally destitute of 
meaning. The eyes, indeed, saw objects, the 
lips moved and gsirve birth to sounds, but 
neither looks nor words could be said to repre- 
sent ideas or distinct states of feeling. 

Nearly all persons came to the conclusion 
that Miss Jingle was odd, the ladies felt secretly 
afraid of her — ^the servants pitied her bewilder- 
ment ; but nevertheless took advantage of the 
lavish Hiough capricious generosity originating 
in her wild impulses. 

It may, perhaps, be questioned whether, 
where the seeds of madness have been sown, 
any system of treatment could prevent their 
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springing up, and bearing their proper firuit, 
since they are embedded in the lowest depths 
of the mind, and force their way, layer after 
layer, through its entire mass before they ap- 
pear upon the surface, and startle beholders by 
their strange aspect. 

Had it been otherwise, Emily lived among 
people of perceptions fetr too blunt to notice 
the successive changes in her mental economy 
till the revolution was pretty nearly complete, 
when all efforts to remedy the mischief might 
have been useless. 

She herself, meanwhile, though she carefully 
concealed her thoughts, was terribly conscious 
of the process going on within her. Shame 
first, and then dread, checked all inclination to 
be communicative ; the disclosure of her state 
of mind would, she firmly believed, drive away 
all persons from her side, and she would be 
abandoned to that awfiil solitude which, accord- 
ing to the variable action of her own ideas, she 
sometimes abhorred, sometimes fiercely coveted. 
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On the night of the Sunday of which we have 
been speaking, Faber, who loved solitude and 
darkness as the best nurses of original thought, 
wandered forth late into the park. There was 
no moon, but the stars, thick and lustrous, 
peopling remote space, yet appearing through 
their influence to be closely connected with 
man, yielded sufficient light to reveal objects at 
a short distance, and by their aid he observed 
on the edge of a rocky precipice, a moveless 
human figure. 

On drawing nearer it became evident from 
the amount of drapery that it was a woman. 

What could she be doing there ? Who and 
what was she ? Should he speak or leave her to 
her musings ? 

He stood still—his steps had not hitherto 
attracted the attention of the solitary creature, 
who after awhi\e rose, and apparently bending 
over the edge of the rock, uttered a piercing 
shriek. 

Faber's doubts were now removed — ^it must 
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be Emily who, in obedience to some strange 
inspiration, had sought that wild spot in which 
to commune with the night. 

The surface of the park was beautifiilly 
broken and diversified, here traversed by 
streams, there sinking into ravines and hollows, 
and elsewhere, as on the spot where he stood, 
rising into precipitous cliffs. 

He looked towards Emily — it seemed clear 
she had no intention of throwing herself over 
the rocks, but if he advanced and startled her 
suddenly, she might lose her balance and fall. 
How she sustained herself bending as it were 
over the abyss, he was unable to comprehend. 
Fear, however, restraiued his footsteps, and he 
stood gazing at the unhappy girl like one under 
the influence of a nightmare. Would she never 
move fi-om her dangerous position? The 
minutes went on stretching themselves in his 
imagination into hours, and yet she kept her 
place on the dizzy brink of the rock, looking 
down into the depth which, in the darkness. 
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appeared unfathomable, as if fascinated by its 
dreadful features. Her form stood distinctly 
relieved against the sky, where the stars 
seemed to cluster and twinkle around it He 
almost began to fancy himself in a dream, and 
that the figure at which he gazed was a mere 
creature of the imagination. 

He was soon undeceived. Emily retreated 
from the precipice and sat down quietly amid 
the roots of an immense tree, which spreading 
on all sides, stood with its naked and ghostly 
branches like a giant in the starlight. 

He now thought it safe to draw near, and 
clearing his throat to give her some notice of 
his approach, said, as if there was nothing un- 
usual in the situation, — 

* Why, Emily, you are fond of solitude.' 
Emily started, rose and looked wildly around. 

* Will you give me,' Faber continued, * the 
pleasure of your company on the way back to 
the house ? I have been strolling about a good 
while, and I fancy it begins to be a little cold.' 
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* Is it cold, Mr. Evelyn ? ' she answered. * I 
don't feel it I have been wandering among 
the spuits. I have seen them whirl and dance 
and chase each other. I have beheld them 
fight and fell, and dig graves, and bury one 
another. Have you not noticed them ? ' 

*No,' he answered, *I was too much taken 
up in noticing you.' 

* Why did you notice me ; was I doing any- 
thing wrong ? I don't think I said anything, 
did I?' 

* You called once, I thought.' 

* Ah, that was when one of the spirits stabbed 
the other. You should have come up then, 
and gone to the relief of the wounded. It is 
too late now, for he is dead and buried.' 

*No matter, we shall all be buried some 
day.' 

*Yes, but he was young and handsome, 
something like you, Mr. Evelyn.' 

* He might have been akin to me ; we have 
all relatives in that world.' 
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*True, I never thought of that! They 
fought about a woman— that woman I thought 
was myself — she stood there in the midst of 
them, holding back their weapons, but they 
pierced her too, and I feel the blood dripping 
here from my wound — ^feel it, Mr. Evelyn/ 

* You are wounded, indeed, Emily ! ' 

*Yes, I knew I was; support me; I shall 
bleed to death before we reach the house.' 

* No, I have a charm to stay the blood ; if I 
speak a word, it will cease to flow. Now, 
place your hand on your side, you will find it 
quite dry.' 

*How very strange,' she exclaimed; Mt is 
dry! You are a very wonderful man, Mr. 
Evelyn ; and now that I am well, had we not 
better wander about all night ? the air seems 
very sultry, I should like to throw off some of 
my clothes.' 

* You had better wait,' he said, * till you get 
into your room ; we have no drawers here to 
put them in.' 
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* That is very thoughtful of you, Mr. Evelyn ! 
It would be most ridiculous to undress here. 
I suppose you know that Lucy Vernon's dead ; 
she died yesterday, and only just came to life ' 
agam to go with us to church. Is it not 
strange ? ' 

After this fashion she rambled on till they 
reached the house. 

One of those latchkeys with which all the 
inmates of the HaU were furnished, admitted 
them into a side passage, lighted by an antique 
lamp, and communicating by a winding stair- 
case with the corridot into which all the bed- 
rooms in that wing of the edifice opened. 
Faber proceeded, followed closely by Emily, 
who had now- become timid and shrinking, to 
Mrs. Yemon's room, where he knocked gently 
at first; afterwards, as he received^ no answer 
fix)m within, more loudly and impatiently. At 
length Mr. Yernon awoke, and coming, taper in 
hand to the door, was not a little surprised to 
see Faber there at such an hour with his niece. 

VOL. I. T 
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* What's the matter/ he exclaimed. 

'Oh, nothing, except that we have been 
taking a walk in the park, where we got belated. 
Just let Emily go in, and talk with aunt for a 
moment, I want to speak with you.' 

The poor girl now began to tremble violently, 
retreated from the door, and would have eflTected 
her escape, but that Faber putting his arm 
gently round her waist, said in a soft and 
soothing tone, 

*Dear Miss Jingle, you would like to say 
good-night to Aunt Yemon, wouldn't you ? ' 

Her ideas immediately took a new turn — sTie 
cheerfully entered the room, and going to her 
aunt's bedside, began, to the no small terror of 
that good lady, to descant wildly on the strange 
sights she had beheld in the park. 

Faber meanwhile related to Mr. Vernon 
where he had found her, and what she had said 
to him, from which one conclusion only could 
be drawn. It was agreed that she should be 
taken to Lucy's room, where being, as it was 
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supposed, veiy harmless, she could remain till 
the morning, when counsel might be taken with 
Sir Geoflfrey as to what was to be done. 

When Faber was once more in his own room, 
where fortunately he found some life still in the 
embers, he drew them carefully together, blew 
them up into a flame, and putting on more 
wood, made himself a good fire, and sat down 
before it. 

He was too much excited to sleep. Every- 
thing around him appeared to be going wrong 
— he was himself far from being in a pleasant 
state of mind — dark clouds hung over his fiiture, 
the present was irritating and perturbed — no 
news from Jane — ^why had she not written ? 

There exists in all characters and situations 
of life much that is unintelligible ; no one is 
fttUy content with the present, but uses it as a 
sort of specular height on which, standing tip- 
toe, he strives to peer into the fixture, whose 
features, were they not kindly concealed by 
darkness, might scare him into madness 
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Thinking of Jane, Faber had asked himself 
again and again, why she had not written. 
Her pen had not been so idle as he imagined 
— she had written — the mail, as he sat there 
before the fire, his mind fiill of something like 
reproaches, was bearing through the darkness, 
over moor and fen, through city, village, and 
hamlet, her letter to him. Had he known its 
contents, he would gladly have postponed the 
moment of receiving it; yet it was coming like 
an arrow barbed with agony to wound and tear 
his heart 

When the servant next morning brought it 
into his room, he was drowsy, almost stupified 
through watching. He snatched it impatiently, 
though not altogether without apprehension, from 
the hand of the bearer, and instantly breaking 
it open, read words which made his cheek turn 
pale, and almost set his brain on fire. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

faber's experience of life becomes more 
chequered and sombre. 

To prepare his daughter for the reception of 
her cousin, Mr. Yemen went to Lucy's chamber, 
awoke her, and described Faber's meeting with 
Emily in the park. No idea of the sentiment 
with which Lucy regarded Faber had ever 
presented itself to him, nor did he reflect that 
the abruptness of the disclosure he was about 
to make might cause, in his daughter, a 
revulsion of feeling, and beget that kind of 
aversion with which people commonly regard 
the thing they dread. The terror may be 
fimciful, like that with which people sometimes 
look upon beetles or spiders, but it is not 
on that account the less real, since it acts 
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upon the frame like the shock of a moral 
earthquake. 

Persons who talk very glibly of the strange 
ways of their friends, and often half in jest, 
half in earnest, call them mad, are yet exceed- 
ingly startled when brought face to face with 
the grhn reality. 

This was Lucy's c^e; Emily had always 
been a favourite with her, partly, perhaps, 
because being naturally gentle, and withal a 
little weak, she recognized frankly her own 
inferiority, and tacitly consented to be made a 
butt of; partly also, because in spite of her 
mental incapacity, she was agreeable, playftd, 
and in consequence, very likely, of her whims 
and oddities, highly amusing. 

A dread, however, came over Lucy at her 
father's intelligence. She had never before, 
under any circumstances, experienced the least 
uneasiness at Emily's presence ; but now at the 
idea of sleeping with her she felt timid, almost 
alarmed, yet being by character little subject to 
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fear, she agreed, with assumed cheerfulness, to 
meet her other's wishes, and hastily thrusting 
her feet into a pan* of slippers, and throwing on 
a loose warm dressing-gown, went to her 
mother's room. 

Nothing is more perplexing than the phases 
of mental derangement Emily had by this 
time so much recovered that she began to 
perceive the oddness of her situation, and to 
wonder why she found herself where she was. 
Habited in full walking-dress as if for a morn- 
ing stroll, with straw hat, veil, and shawl, and 
bearing a parasol in her hand, while all those 
around her were in night attire, she felt sensible 
of the extraordinary figure she cut by her drowsy 
aunt's bedside, while Lucy stood, taper in hand, 
with a scared look, which she &iled by her 
utmost efforts entirely to disguise. Mrs. Vernon, 
however, with her naturally dim perceptions, 
could discern nothing particular in the girl's 
manner, and began to suspect that instead of 
finding her as he said on the edge of a cliff, 
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Faber had enticed her into the park. Yet of 
this suspicion she said nothing, bat having 
wished both niece and daughter, good-night, 
turned on the other side and went off into a 
placid sleep. 

When Emily had accompanied Lucy into her 
chamber, the wish seized upon her to turn night 
into day, and instead of going to sleep, to reveal 
to her cousin the particulars of the waking 
dream, through the mazes of which her imagi- 
nation had been precipitated during the early 
part of the night. Upon this perilous topic, 
however, Lucy was afiraid to enter. Darkness 
to many persons brings of itself strange 
thoughts, suggestive of they know not what — 
spiritual communings, glimpses into another 
world, or visits startling and thrilling from the 
uneasy inhabitants of that world. 

From the general tone of Lucy's mind, she 
might have been thought little susceptible of 
such hallucinations; but in spite of her ma- 
terialism, she felt what thousands of others 
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feel, that in persons who, to use the vulgar 
phrase, are * beside themselves,' there resides a 
spirit, not exactly their own, with which to be 
brought into close contact is a fearful thing. 
Two principles are certainly at work in the 
moral system of such individuals, who at one 
moment appear to be swayed by the one, while 
in the very next they have obviously passed 
under the dominion of the other. This con- 
stitutes the difficulty of comprehending their 
state. For a short time their conversation is 
rational, and begets in those who observe them 
the hope that the cloud which obscured their 
understanding has passed away; but ere 
this belief can be said to be really formed, 
hosts of wild delusions burst up from some 
hidden cells, and take forcible possession of the 
brain. 

Afraid lest her poor cousin should become 
unmanageable should she once enter upon 
exciting topics, Lucy gently persuaded her 
that it would be better to go to sleep, saying 
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what was not exactly trae, that she herself felt 
very drowsy, and would therefore be glad of a 
little repose. To her great relief Emily 
acquiesced, and very speedily entered upon 
the land of dreams, leaving Lucy, however, 
thoroughly awake, and in a feir more serious 
mood of mind than usual, to muse and ponder 
on what she saw. 

The night-light burning like a glowworm on 
the mantelpiece, threw a dull glimmer over 
poor Emily's feice, which sleep, with something 
like the mystic power of death, had clothed 
with sweetness and beauty. The intelligence 
which appeared greatly wanting in her waking 
moments, seemed to have returned now, and 
underlying every feature, to have thrown up 
into it a pensive poetical expression, singularly 
winning. The phenomenon may be inexplicable, 
but it is certainly real, as they who have care- 
fully watched the fluctuations of the troubled 
mind will acknowledge. The eflFect seems to 
be produced in that state of the brain when the 
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power of intelligence may be said to be tremb- 
ling in the balance, undecided as yet, whether 
it is to steer an upward or a downward course, 
to rank on terms of equality with rational 
creatures, or descend into that slough of terror 
and despondency, of painful darkness, and glim- 
mering light in which the soul when it has lost 
its way wanders for ever while on this side 
the grave. 

Lucy, leaning on her elbow, and propping her 
cheek with her closed hand, contemplated her 
sleeping cousin, with a disturbed and anxious 
spirit. In what state of mind would she awake ? 
How had she come to be thus ? Was it dis- 
appointment, was it grief, was it love that had 
bewildered her? Had Faber's visit anything 
to do with her sudden derangement ? 

This thought gently led away her mind 
from Emily's situation to her own. Of love in 
the proper sense of the word, she was incapable, 
though of this truth it would have been im- 
possible to convince her, because ever since 
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her cousin's return her mind had been filled by 
his image ; indeed she began to &ncy, that boy 
as he was, she had loved him before he went to 
India, and during the whole period of his 
absence secretly kept the flame alive at the 
bottom of her heart. 

No doubt others had appeared from time to 
time to inspire her with a 'strong interest; but 
such transient preferences she now looked upon 
as mere illusions, calculated well enough to 
amuse her leisure, but otherwise of no signifi- 
cance. Faber was the magnet of her heart, 
and, as all stratagems are said to be lawful in 
love as well as in war, she resolved to exhaust 
her ingenuity, in thwarting the designs, as she 
called them, of Lady Jane Percy. 

In the morning Emily seemed, but only 
seemed, to be quite herself, yet Sir Geoffrey, 
when the events of the night were described to 
him, telegraphed for a physician from London, 
and exhibited the greatest possible anxiety 
about his daughter's health. 
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On the arrival of the physician, it was very 
wisely determined, that he should be received 
and spoken of as a mere visitor, and that his 
observations should be made, and all his ques- 
tions to the patient put, as if accidentally in 
the common course of conversation. 

The result was anticipated by every person 
in the Hall, more especially by Mrs. Maude 
and Mr. Yemon, with the most acute anxiety. 
Several days were devoted to the investigation, 
but the opinion arrived at was unfavourable. It 
was first communicated to Mrs. Maude, Emily's 
maternal grandmother, who received the in- 
telligence, with dry eyes perhaps, but with a 
throbbing heart and keen pangs of anguish. 

After the most carefully-conducted examina- 
tion, the physician had come to the conclusion 
that Emily was indeed deranged, but after a 
very peculiar fashion. Her paroxysms, he 
said, would come on at intervals, longer or 
shorter according to those external influences, 
whether physical or moral, which act upon the 
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cerebral stracture of the insane, like air upon 
an jEolian harp, calling forth music, sweet and 
continuous, or abruptly broken in conformity 
with the pulses of the wind. Final recovery 
he regarded as improbable, but the best chance 
of effecting it was, by following the directions 
he would give in writing, which were, in sub- 
stance, that a lady should be found who, for a 
handsome salary, would consent to devote her- 
self to MLss Jingle. She must be about five- 
and-twenty years of age, possessed of great 
bodily strength, pleasant in features, polished 
in manners, and full of animal spirits, without 
which she would fail to go through the duties 
of her delicate and anxious task. 

She must be introduced at the Hall as a 
friend, and in that character strive to win 
Emily's affections. No one but those most 
interested in keeping the secret must be made 
acquainted with the nature of her occupation, 
for the moment Emily should come to regard 
her as a keeper, her presence would not only 
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cease to be beneficial, but become positively 
hurtful. 

It is no doubt right that the decisions of 
professional men should, in such cases, be re- 
garded with a certain degree of confidence. 
Still, when they are most positive, they are 
often wrong. 

The real source of Emily's malady lay be- 
yond the doctor's ken, as was afterwards made 
evident ; though his partial view of her state, 
arrived at, from limited observations, implied 
neither carelessness nor want of judgment on 
his part. To fathom the mystery of her or- 
ganization would have demanded protracted 
study, femiliarity with the most subtle work- 
ings of her mind, and an acquaintance with 
the profoundest truths of physiology which it 
would be unreasonable to expect in an average 
medical practitioner. 

Emily had inherited fi^om her ancestors 
a sad tendency towards that disease which 
threatens to become the prevalent one in modem 
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society — call it nervousness, — call it high- 
wrought sensibility, — give it what name you 
please, it is daily on the increase, and its ex- 
pansion is hastened by our amusements, by our 
studies, by nearly all the forms and phases of 
our social system. All the acts of life are per- 
formed in a hurry, under the goad of strong 
excitement We relinquish the privilege of 
thinking in feivour of a career of fierce sensa- 
tion, and are only then keenly sensible of 
existence when wq. are burning its taper at 
both ends, as if eager to reach the termination 
of it. 

One point in the physician's instructions, 
advanced confidently on the strength of his 
long experience, appeared doubtful from the 
beginning, both to Faber and to Mr. Yemon ; 
this was to give a series of parties at the Hall, 
in the hope of turning Emily's attention from 
herself into the channel of pleasure and amuse- 
ment. 

This idea finds much &vour at present ftom 
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many who have applied themselves to the 
study of mental maladies, though it may be 
doubted whether it will not be ultimately found 
to augment the evil it is intended to remove. 

The mind, in madness, is not deprived of all 
power of instituting comparisons, observing 
contrasts, and feeling acutely the pangs of con- 
scious inferiority. Persons, therefore, suffering 
from this great affliction, when brought sud- 
denly into contact, especially during moments 
of enjoyment, with those who are sane, are 
made painfully sensible of their own misery, and 
thrust down into lower depths of irrationality. 
It is much better they should associate with indi- 
viduals in their own condition, who neither do 
nor say anything to wound their self-love. 

However, if the man of science failed to take 
these objections into consideration, it is no 
wonder that Sir Geoffrey, with his mother and 
his mother-in-law — the only persons he con- 
sulted on the occasion — should have lost sight 
of them. Cards of invitation were circulated 

VOL. L V 
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through the whole neighbourhood, and a few 
were sent to friends and acquaintances in 
London. 

Meanwhile, no pains were spared to discover 
a lady qualified to be Emily's companion, and 
at length, a few days before the party, such a 
person was found, and regularly installed in her 
office. 

This was a Miss Williams, a lady whose 
aspect and manners, though uncommonly pleas- 
ing, suggested to the careful observer an idea 
of mystery, closely allied to apprehension. 
Tall, dark, of powerful, structure, with large, 
piercing black eyes, she generally appeared to 
be thinking of objects totally distinct from 
those at which she looked — ^past it might be, 
and linked with painful associations. She 
came thoroughly well recommended, and by 
her manners, and the singular fascination of her 
voice, won Emily's aflFections at once. 

This was fortunate; it was less fortunate 
that she seemed at the same time greatly to 
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interest Faber, who took much pleasure in con- 
versing with her, and thus excited the jealousy 
of Lucy Yemon. 

In other respects, Miss Williams's presence 
disturbed the harmony of Jingle Hall. Sir 
Geoffrey took to her as well as his daughter, so 
likewise did Mrs. Maude; but Lady Jingle, 
whose fierce, imperious eyes detected their 
match in those of the stranger, disliked her 
from the beginning, and frankly to Sir Greoffrey 
confessed her dislike. 

This, however, made no difference, for as 
Miss Williams pleased Emily, the antipathy of 
no one else could be fetirly expected to out- 
weigh that important fact. 

Sir G-eoflfrey knew that his mother usually 
arrived at her conclusions in a peculiar way 
of her own, and as a rule experienced no little 
disgust if her son, or anyone else had the 
temerity to differ from her. 

* I'll tell you what,' she said, * this woman — 
she refused to call her lady — * is no more fit to 

u2 
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be placed about Emily than she is to be en- 
trusted with your stud/ 

Nothing irritated Sir Geoffrey like arguing 
with his mother. Not only was she always 
sure to be in the right, but, as he expressed 
it, * kicked up a bobbery' at the slightest 
opposition. 

In ordinary colloquies, the worthy baronet, 
when addressing this overbearing personage, 
made use of the homely, but aflFectionate term, 
mother. When he intended, however, to mount 
on the high horse, were it even but for a moment, 
he clearly gave her notice of his intentions by 
becoming extra polite, and apostrophizing her 
as Lady Jingle. He did so on the present occa- 
sion. 

*Lady Jingle,' he said, but his mother cut 
him short. 

' Don't Lady Jingle me 1 When you attempt 
that foolish style of speaking you are always in 
the wrong. Call me mother, and don't forget 
that you are my son.' 
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Sir Geoffrey was brought to his bearings at 
once. 

* Well, mother/ he said, * for no doubt you 
are my mother — ^which I don't forget, and ex- 
pect I never shall — ^what is the use of your 
making a fuss, and setting yourself up against 
this young lady/ 

* Young lady, indeed 1 ' 

* There — ^there — ^young person then — where's 
the odds what you call her ; Emily likes her, and 
what does it signify ? I don't care a button 
what she is if she only amuses my child, and 
keeps her from getting flighty/ 

* She's much more likely to make her flighty/ 

* I can't see that ; she came weU recommended/ 

* Yes, by a parcel of physic men, who, with 
their trash and stuff, are turning the world 
upside down. Gret Emily married, and when 
she has a house and children to employ her 
thoughts, she'll get on well enough, I know/ 

* May be — ^but till she is married, what's to 
be done ? ' 
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*Hand her over to me. Til take her out 
riding, give her work to do when she's at home, 
or send her down to the village to play the Lady 
Bountiful and look after the poor people. By 
these means she'll get feitigued, eat well, drink 
well, sleep well, and be delivered from her 
vagaries/ 

^ But what gives her more vagaries just now 
than she used to have ? ' 

* I can tell you. It's this handsome man, with 
whom, without knowing it, she is half in love.* 

* The devil, she is ! Why, he's engaged.' 

* Pooh, pooh, the heart knows no engagements: 
Besides Emily doesn't know she is in love any 
more than one of your horses. You've brought 
her up like a ninny, and she's turned out a dolL* 

* It's your fault, mother. You should have 
taken to her when she came into the world as I 
took to Charles.' 

* And a fine mess you've made of your taking/ 

* What, is he a ninny too ? ' 

* Ninny, ay, worse than the girL* 
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* Odds bodikins ! Nothing that I do seems 
right; 

' No matter for that just now. I want to let 
you understand that this woman, lady, young 
person, call her what you like — is a designing, 
dangerous, unprincipled individual. Why, she 
looks at Mr. Evelyn as if she could eat him. A 
pretty companion she'll make for Emily. I 
wouldn't trust her with a cat of mine if I wanted 
to keep it harmless.' 

* Zounds, mother, what makes you talk" this 
way of the young woman ? She is, to my seem- 
ing, very decent and respectable.' 

* But not to mine, Sir Gkoflfrey. Look at her 
eyes — ^what tales do they tell? Years ago, 
you'd have found her out fast enough ; but you 
don't notice such things now.' 

* Faith, if I don't, mother, you do.' 

* To be sure I do. I wasn't bom yesterday. 
I have seen such gipsies parading then- mercan- 
tile beauty over the Continent, and bringing 
back, with a few phrases of Italian and French, 
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a stock of immorality large enough to ruin a 
county. No doubts he has blazed away finely on 
the Corso at Home, and the Neapolitan Chiaia.' 
Sir GreoflBrey now began to feel a little alarmed. 
He habitually thought his mother a fine old lady 
for her gumption, which in his vocabulary was 
a term of high meaning — ^and, perhaps, she now 
could see farther into a mUe stone than he could. 
One obstacle, however, to his adopting her 
theory still presented itself to his mind. 

* I don't think much of myself' he said, * but 
there's Mr. Evelyn, and Mrs. Maude, and my 
sister, Lucy.' 

* Stuff and nonsense 1 Have they lived as 
long as I have ? To Mr. Evelyn she's a pretty 
woman, and that's enough; of your sister's 
judgment the less said the better; and as to my 
dear friend, Rachel, Satan himself, if he would hide 
his tail and claws, and put on for the nonce an 
innocent look, might pass for a saint with her*' 

* Hadn't we better give the woman a trial, 
mother ? * 
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* Oh, by all means 1 But let it be a short 
one. There's mischief in her smile, and what 
I don't choose to mention in her roving eye. 
Believe me. Sir G^oflfrey, she has not travelled 
for nothing.' 

*Hang it I I wish I had thought of this 
before. Disagreeable work, that of turning 
people away, especially when you have asked 
them to your house, and made a sort of fiivour of 
it — ^for you know, Emily, in plain English, is 
thought to be more than a little wild in her 
head — ^the doctor said so, without much round- 
about, and though we hope it will be all right, 
strangers, you see, have a sort of a notion — ^in 
short, we had better wait a bit, and let things 
take their course.' 

* Yes, and shut the stable door when the horse 
is gone out I However, I have no objection to 
give Miss Williams a trial. I'll have my eye 
upon her, she may depend on it, and if I don't 
start the fox, my name is not Emily.' 

Thus ended the colloquy between Lady Jingle 
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and her promising son, who hated to judge or 
resolve, or come to any conclusion, for himself. 
He could see clearly enough that his mother 
was too hard upon Miss Williams, who had cer^ 
tainly neither done nor said anything since her 
arrival at Jingle Hall, to justify so harsh an 
opinion. Still he supposed as his mother's eyes 
were generally much sharper than his own, she 
must in the present case have some foundation 
for what she thought. He had heard of antipa- 
thies, but did not exactly know what they meant 
Perhaps Miss Williams might be a queer one, 
though for the life of him he could not discover 
anything in her looks or manner to induce him 
to regard her as such. 

This was his reason for abandoning the whole 
business to time, which sometimes gets people 
out of difficulties, and sometimes does exactly the 
contrary. Most persons, however, are often glad 
to hand over their perplexities to the old man with 
the scythe, to mow them down, or to let them 
flourish and flower according to his pleasure. 
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WhUe the minds of the other inmates of the 
Hall were occupied with preparations for the 
approaching party, Faber, though he strove to 
conceal it, was a prey to keen and continuous 
mental suflfering. Jane's letter, written before 
she had received his, and expressed with that 
unguarded frankness which invariably charac- 
terized her language, awoke the strongest mis- 
givings in his mind. It ran as follows : — 

*My dear Faber, — I intended to defer 
writing till we should reach Rome; but in 
the midst of increasing sorrow, to whom can 
I fly, but to you ? 

* In how troubled and wretched a state we 
left England, you know; it was hoped that 
change of scene would restore calm to our 
minds — ^it has only perturbed and irritated them 
the more. 

* Ma', since the day of our departure, has never 
broken down once, neither in appearance have I ; 
but papa, who seemed to be plunged in a sort of 
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trance, till we had crossed the channel, almost 
immediately on entering France, lost the balance 
of his mind, spoke little, bnt when he did, talked 
wildly. 

' In this state he continued, till we reached 
Milan, where we now are. 

*Here his health so alarmingly gave way, 
that we were compelled to abandon the idea of 
proceeding any further for the present 

* You know, my dear Faber, how deeply I 
love my parents. Judge, then, of what I felt, 
when on inquiring of the physician as he left 
papa's room, how aoon we might be able to re- 
sume our journey, he replied, abruptly and un- 
feelingly, that he was not quite sure we should 
ever resume it. In a tone of much alarm, I de- 
manded what he meant, — ^he answered, " Young 
lady, your fetther is in great danger." I looked at 
him from head to foot ; was he a man on whose 
judgment I could rely? I thought not, and 
immediately with ma's consent, called in two 
other physicians. 
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* What I felt while I sat by papa's bedside, 
awaiting their arrival, it is beyond my power to 
describe. Ma' sat on another chair opposite me. 
I watched her face to try if I could derive any 
comfort from its expression. It was calm, con- 
fident, overbrimming with love, both for my 
fiither and for me ; but the force of her inborn 
stoicism enabled her when she spoke to affect an 
air of indifference as if all were right. 

* I rose from time to time and looked at my 
father, who lay with his eyes closed, not sleeping, 
but, as it appeared to me, thinking tranquilly, 
perhaps thankftiUy, of his approaching end. 

* I never knew till then, Faber, the whole 
strength of a daughter's love. Gladly would I 
have changed places with him, gladly would I 
have saved his life by the sacrifice of my own. 
I thought of the thousand incidents, the caresses, 
the endearments, which forge the links of love 
between parent and child. I remembered how 
joyous he used to look when I sat upon his 
knee, when I pulled his ^ce down sportively to 
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kiss me, when his voice, ftdl of tenderness, poured 
loving words into my ear, while my mother, 
happy and careless then, looked on with inex- 
pressible delight 

* As these reminiscences swept over my soul, 
even you, Faber, were forgotten. 

* Forgive^e if I was wrong, but I thought it 
would be a sort of profenation to suffer feelings 
connected exclusively with my own happiness 
to mingle at such a moment with the love I felt 
for the author of my life. 

* I think my mother knew what was passing 
within me, for she rose firom her chair, drew 
near softly, placed her ha^^d on my head, and 
stooping down, kissed me fervently. 

* This entirely overthrew my self-command, I 
burst into tears, and, that I might not disturb my 
poor father, rushed out of the room. I went, 
however, no farther than the door, but stood 
Hiere, vainly endeavouring to arrest my sobs 
and tears, till the physicians we had sent for 
were conducted by a servant upstairs. I then 
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concealed all external marks of grief, and led 
them into the sick room, where we found ma' 
standing by the bedside, with the tears dropping 
over her face like rain. 

*To hide what she regarded as marks of 
weakness, she turned instantly away, and 
walked to a window at the olher end of 
the apartmeni One of the physicians spoke 
to my father, felt his pulse, and asked to 
see the prescription of the former medical 
attendant. 

* He then stood side by side with his com- 
panion. I saw them change looks, as it seemed 
to me of surprise. ^ I asked them to be seated 
and left them to consult together while I joined 
ma,' who affected to be looking out of the 
window, but in truth, stood pale and trem- 
bling, without being conscious of anything 
extemaL 

* I whispered to her, 

* " They certainly do not share the opinion of 
the former physician." ' 
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* " How do you know, child ? ** she answered, 
in the same suppressed tone. 

*"By their looks, ma*, which I feel con- 
vinced, they will presently confirm by their 
words." 

* " Go, child, and inquire. I feel a little un- 
well, and ant unable to do so myself." 

*I placed her in a chair, and returned 
to the bedside, whence in a few minutes, I 
went forth to the landing-place with the phy- 
sicians. 

* " TeU me the worst," I exclaimed. " WiU 
he recover, or not ? " 

* " My dear young lady," the elder of them 
replied, "there is no real cause to be alarmed. 
The patient will recover in the course, at furthest, 
of ten days. He will, meanwhile, however, 
need careful nursing, of which I see he will be 
sure." 

* " Thank you, gentlemen," I replied, no longer 
able to restrain my tears, " but he will need 
yojir attention as well as ours." 
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* They promised to visit my father four times 
a day. 

*I hastened to relieve ma's mind, and then 
with a cheerful fece, sat down by papa's side. 
" How do you feel, now ? " I inquired. 

/ " Better, child, but have you asked when 
we may leave — ^let me see, where are we ? — oh, 
I remember, — ^Milan, is it not ? " 

* " The physicians expect you will be well in 
a comparatively few days, but you must be very 
obedient, take what they prescribe, and keep up 
your spirits." 

* My feither smiled — ^it was the first natural 
smile I had seen for weeks on his &ce, and said, 
" I will do my best, Jane." 

* Ma', who had dried her eyes, and composed 
her face, now joined us, and thrusting all dark 
shadows into the background, endeavoured to 
talk pleasantly as of old. 

*For a short time papa was beguiled into 
forgetfulness, and though talking might be in- 
jurious, yet we know it to be much less so than 
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incessant dwelling on the great cause of his 
suffering. 

*I am hopeful by nature, yet the frequent 
' fluctuations in papa*s condition tend greatly to 
check my hopes. His state seems to me most 
extraordinary. When the disease is strong, 
when he appears to be almost sinking under it, 
his mind regains its vigour, his words, whether 
few or many, are perfectly rational, his expres- 
sions of feeling every way consistent with his 
character ; but at the least increase of health, his 
ideas become more and more unruly, he forgets 
his promises to me, talks wildly of Lord Elsing- 
ton, and says, by way of comforting me, that as 
soon as possible after our arrival at Rome, I 
shall be married. 

* It would be cruel and unnatural to dispute 
with him in such a state, so I remain silent — 
but my silence, be assured, dearest Faber, im- 
plies no Altering in my love for you, no swerv- 
ing from my faith, no change of purpose. I will 
concede to my father all the authority over me 
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which belongs to him by nature — but my heart 
is my own, and with the bestowal of that, no 
mortal shall interfere. 

* Believe me, therefore, to be for ever yours, 

*Jane Percy/ 
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